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THE BRIDE'S TRAGEDY. 

BY THOS. LOVELL BEDDOES, OF PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

The star of genius should be hailed at its first rising, and it may 
become lord of the ascendant. The rare and tender plant should be 
cultured and nurtured, and it may become the pride of the garden ; 
but if the star be beset by clouds, and the plant be neglected, the one 
fades and is lost, and the other withers on its native bed: be not the 
stigma ours, to obscure the star, or neglect the flower, but let us be 
the first to point out to view and to admiration that which is bright 
and beautiful, that which wears at once the lustre and the bloom of 
early genius. Of this description is the production before us ; it is 
replete with beauties, while the trivial errors of a youthful pen ren- 
der it but the more interesting—it is the rich and glowing dawn of a 
day of coming brightness ; this we shall illustrate by the quotation of 
a couple of passages, at the sequel of our observations. 

This tragedy is said to be founded on fact, and a most horrible 
incident. A young man having married a girl for whom he imagined 
himself to entertain a violent affection, became subsequently-ena- 
moured of another, and to attain the object of this second passion, 
he destroyed the victim of the first. The passage where FLoRIBEL, 
the unfortunate wife, tells her dream to her guilty husband, is of un- 
common beauty. 

Scene fourth, where Hesperus sleeps and dreams yes ae —. 
j i i toe finely —it is 

meditated murder, is Gnely poureiaree. almost 
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one,” page 51, is faulty throughout, full of error and incongruity. 
Much better cannot be said of the passage commencing “ Enough, 
Orlando,” page 53. Some parts of the very long soliloquy, beginning 
at page 54, require also considerable amendment. The passage— 

“Tis here. A wind 

Is rushing through my veins, and I become 

As a running water ; 

I see a shadowy image of myself— 

Yet not my perfect ¢elf,” &c. &c. &e. 
can be excused only by supposing the speaker to be, as he may be 
expected to be, nearly, or quite mad, and consequently absurd. 

Go we now to the more pleasing task of selecting beauties ; and we 
hope our young Poet will consider that it is something to emanate so 
much criticism ; and that wherever faults can thus be pointed out, it 
must be that surrounding beauties render them so conspicuous. The 
first passage we shall give is the murdcr of FLoRIBEL :— 


Enter Floribvel. 
FLORIBEL. 
Hence did I seem to hear a human voice, 

Yet there is nought, save a low moaning sound, 
As if the spirits of the earth and air 
Were holding sad and ominous discourse. 
And much I fear me I have lost my path ; 
Oh how these brambles tear ; here "twixt the willows ; 
Ha ! something stirs, my silly prattling nurse 
Says that fierce shaggy wolves inhabit here, 
And 'tis in sooth a dread and lonely place ; 
There, there again; a rustling in the leaves. 

Enter Hesperus. 
*Tis he at last; why dost thou turn away 
And lock thy bosom from my first embrace ? 
I am so tired and frightened ; but thou’rt here ; 
I knew thou wouldst be faithful to thy promise, 
And claim me openly. Speak, let me hear thy veice, 
Tell me the joyful news. 


HESPERUS. 
Aye, I am come 
To all my solemn pomp, Darkness and Fear, 
And the great Tempest in his midnight car, 
The sword of Lightning girt across his thigh, 
And the whole demon brood of Night, blind Fog 
And withering Blight, all there are my retainers ; 
How : not one smile for all this bravery ? 
What think you of my minstrels, the hoarse Winds, 
Thunder, and tuneful Discord? Hark, they play. 
Well piped, methinks ; somewhat too rough, perhaps. 
FLORIBEL. 

I know you practise on my silliness, 
Else I might well be scared. But leave this mirth, 
Or I must weep. 


:~ 








HESPERUS. 
’T will serve to fill the goblets 

For our carousal, but we loiter here, 
The bridemaids are without; well pick’d thou'lt say, 
Wan ghosts of woe-begone, self-slaughtered damsels 
In their best winding sheets ; start not, I bid them wipe 
Their gory bosoms ; they'll look wondrous comely ; 
Our link-boy, Will 0’ the Wisp, is waiting too 





Look in my face—Is’t mortal? Dost thou think 

The voice that calls thee is not of a mouth 

Long choaked with dust ? What though I have assumed 
This garb of flesh, and with it the affections, 

The thoughts and weakness of mortality ? 

"Twas but for thee ; and now thou art my bride ; 

Lift up thine eyes and smile—ihe bride of Death, 


FLORIBEL. 
Hold, hold. My thoughts are ’wildered. Is my fancy 
The churlish framer of these fearful words, 
Or do I live indeed to such a tate? 
Oh ! no, I recollect ; I have not waked 
Since Hesperus left me in the twilight bower, 
HESPERUS. 
Come, we'll to our chamber, 
The cypress shade hangs o’er our stony couch 
A goodly canopy ; be mad and merry ; 
‘There'll be a jovial feast among the worms. 
Fiends, strew your fiercest fire about my heart 
Or she will melt it. 
FLORIBEL. 
Oh, that look of fury ! 
What's this about my eyes? ah! deadly night, 
No light, no hope, no help. 
HESPERUS. 
What! Darest thou tremble 
Under thy husband's arm, darest think ef fear ? 
Dost dread me, me ? , 
FLORIBEC. ' 
I know not what to dread, 
Nor what to hope ; all’s horrible and doubtful ; 
And coldness creeps— ' 
HESPERCTS. 
She swoons, poor girl, she swoons 
And treacherous demons, ye've allowed a drop 
To linger in my eyes. Out, out for ever! 
I'm fierce again. Now shall | slay the victim 
As she lies senseless ? ah! she wakes ; cheer up. 
*T'was but a jest. 
FLORIBEL. 
A dread and cruel one ; 
But [ll forgive you, if you will be kind ; 
And yet 'twas frightful. 


HESPERUS. 
Why ’twere mest unseemly 
For one marked for the grave to laugh too loud. 
FLORIBEL. 
Alas! he raves again. Sweetest, what mean you 
By these strange words ? 
HESPERUS. 

? What mean I? Death and murder, 
Darkness and misery. To thy prayers and shrift ; 
Earth gives thee back ; thy God has sent me for thee, 
Repent and die. 

FLORIBEL. 
Oh, if thou willest it, love, 
If thou but speak it with thy natural voice, 
And smile upon me ; I'll not think it pain, 
But cheerfully I'll seek me out a grave, 
And sleep as sweetly as on Hesperus’ breast. 
He will not smile, he will not listen to me. 
Why dost thou thrust thy fingers in thy bosom } 
Oh search it, search it ; see if there remain 
One little remuant of thy former love 
To dry my tears with, ‘ 
HESPERUS. 
Well, speak on ; and then, 
When thou hast done thy tale, f will but kil! thee. 
Come tell me all my vows, how they are broken, 
Say that my love was feigned, and black deceit, 


_ Pour out thy bitterest, till untamed wrath 


Melt all his chains off with his fiery breath, 
And rush a hungering out. 


FLORIBEL. 
Oh piteous heavens ! 

I see it now, some wild and poisonous creature 
Hath wounded him, and with contagious fang 
Planted this fury in his veins. He hides 
The mangled fingers, dearest, trust them to me, 
Tli suck the madness out of every pore, 
So as I drink it boiling from thy wound 
Death will be pleasant. Let mé have the hand 
And I will treat it like another heart, 


HESPERUS. 
Here ’tis then, 


i dahs her. 
Shall I thrust deeper yet ? 


aside. 


And filled it to the brim with cruelty ; 

Farewell, and may no busy deathful tongue 

Whisper this horror in thy waking ears, 

Lest some dread desperate sorrow urge thy soul 

To deeds of wickedness. Whose kiss is that ? 

His lips are ice. Oh my loved Hesperus, 

Help! f Dies. 
HESPERUS. 

What a shriek was that: it flew to heaven, 

And hymning angels took it for their own. 

Dead art thou, Floribel ; fair, painted earth, 

And no warm breath shall ever more disport 

Between those rubious lips ; no, they have quaffed 

Life to the dregs, and found death the bottom, 

The sugar of the draught. All cold and still; 

Her very tresses stiffen in the air. 

Look, what a face : had our first mother worn 

But half such beauty when the serpent came, 

His heart, all malice, would have turned to love ; 

No hand but this, which I do think was once 

Cain, the arch-murderer’s, could have acted it. 

And I must hide these sweets, not in my bosom ; 

In the foul earth. She shudders at my grasp ; 

Just so she laid her head across my bosom 

When first—oh villain! which way ties the grave? = [Fvii, 


POPE’S ROOM AT STANTON HARCOURT, 





He who would contemplate antiquity arrayed in the rich glories o 
her happiest days, may visit her at Warwick Castle. There she sits. 
in cold but queen-like state— dead indeed, but not dethroned :” like 


‘the Venus de’ Medici, one perfect statue saved from the wreck of als 


around. He who would see ber in her lowliest estate—her limbs 
broken in pieces, and her torn raiment scattered in the dust—may 
explore the sad and touching solitudes of Stanton Harcourt. There 
she lies—her neglected remains strewed about in inexpressive frag - 
ments, speaking, like the Athenian marbles, of that which is not. 

In a remote and obscure corner of Oxfordshire, several miles dis 
tant from any public road, stand the relics of what were once th: 





proud towers and lordly halls of the Harcourts. Visiting these relic: 
the other day, attracted thither by the room where Pope used to writ: 


‘and study, I found those halls, that once echoed to the armed hecl 
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of chivalry, or whispered back the light footsteps of Queens, now 
utterly passed away, and the spot where they stood overgrown wit): 
base weeds ; and those towers, once firm as the ground on which they 
rested, shaking in the wind, and their crumbling battlements sinking 
under the pressure of the arm which I leant on them, while gazing on 
the scene of desolation below. 

In the midst of the little village of Stanton Harcourt, rise, at irregu 
lar intervals, six lofty elms—secemingly of a preternatural talluess 
from all the lower branches being stripped off to the top, and nothin: 
left but the stem and the head. ‘There they stand, bending despond 
ingly over the walls where they used to wave proudly, and seeming to 
wait and watch for the fulfilment of the motto which has for ages 


i graced those banners that have now for ever ceased to float on the 


neighbouring towers: “ Le bon temps viendra.” Alas! it was durin; 
‘“ Le bon lemps” that this motto was adopted, and it is full time t: 
change it. ‘The escutcheon on which it is emblazoned is thrown asic 

topsy-turvy, in a corner of the old gateway, and the banners on whici: 
it can no longer be read, hang in tattered fragments from the wall: 
and ceiling of the tomb where the ladies who worked them, and the 
warriors who fought under them, lie buried. Let it henceforth bc. 
“ Le bon temps ne viendra plus.” 

I have thought more highly of Pope since I visited this spot. Ar 
the time he made a little obscure room in it his chosen habitation, th. 
whole had been for many years deserted by its owner, and was onl: 
left standiag as a monument of the olden time. But perbaps it max 
be received as only another proof of the artificial nature of Pope's ta 
lents for poetry, that he was obliged to betake himself to the unix- 
terrupted silence and solitude of a spot like this, before he could suffi 
ciently abstract his mind to fit it for the task—for a task it evident! 


was to him—of translating the father of ancient poetry. We can 


easily conceive him turning an ode of Horace, as he rode careless! 


| 


' 
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along through Windsor Park with Mr. Lintot ; or inditing a satire a 
he lay in bed of a morning, while on a visit to some of his court); 
friends. But to enable him to converse with, and interpret old Hye 


| mer—the last poet that ever lived with whom he would spontaneous): 


} 


feel any natural sympathy—he must well know that it required a mor: 
than usual degree of abstraction: and he had the cood sense to sec! 
that abstraction where it was most likely to be found. 

The room which Pope inhabited during two summers is a very sma!’ 
one about twelve feet square, in a tower which seems to have ocenpied 
one corner of the great court. The tower is square ; but the room is 
of an octagon form, with four windows looking in as Many opposite 
directions. The varicus views from these windows must have been 
very fine and impressive at that time; and they are very interesting 


‘even now. Two of them must have included the various department: 


To light us to our grave———bridal [ meen. -of the mansion, then ony im a state of incipient decay ; the other two 


FLORIBEL. 





FLORIBEL. . Quite through my soul, ' windows looked over the fine country adjacent, and the noble groun¢ 
Ha! how my veins are chilled—why Hesperns ! That all my senses, deadened at the blow, ‘and gardens forming part of the domain. The room stands imae- 

‘ HESPERUS, May never know the giver. Oh, my love, ' diately over a little private chapel, of nearly the same size ; and it is 
What here of thy dreams art calling, girl f t Seine spirit in thy sleep hath stole thy body, ; gained by means of a staircase so narrow as scaree!y to admit of one 
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person ascending it, without touching the walls on either side. The 
same staircase leads to the top of the tower, whence the view is still 
more extensive and fine. The whole is of stone, and surmounted by 
a battlement. ; 

In a description intended to be a ludicrous one, but which is very 
dull, and, at the same time unintelligible, which Pope gives of this 
place, in a letter to the Dake of Buckingham, he speaks of there be- 
mg no less than 26 apartments on the ground-floor. Of these there 
eemains not one that can be recognised, except the kitchen; and the 
persons (dependents of the present Harcourt family) who live on the 
spot, do not pretend to know the site of any of them, unless it be the 
Queen's Chamber—so called from Elizabeth of Bohemia having used 
at when ona a visit here—and the Great Hall. These are now kitchen 
gardens belonging to a substantial farmer, who rents the lands, &c. ad- 
jacent. The sole remaining Tower is as [have described it ; and the 
kitchen, which is the only part of the fabric bearing any resemblance 
éo its original state, may be not inaptly described by what Pope said of 
it more than a hundred years ago :— 

« The kitchen is built in the forin of a rotunda, being one vast vault 
to the top of the house, where one aperture serves to Jet out the smoke 
and let in the light. By the blackness of the walls, the circular fires, 
vast cauldrons, yawning mouths of ovens and furnaces, you would 
think it either the forge of Vulcan, the cave of Polypheme, or the 
temple of Moloch.” He adds—“ The horror of the place has made 
such an impression on the country people, that they believe the witch- 
es keep their sabbath here, &c.” 

It was not so when [ visited the spot; “the country people” (do- 
mestics of the above-mentioned farmer) were very industriously lean- 
ing over their washing-tubs, and seemed only to wonder what could 
have brought a stranger out of his way, te visit what was to them so 
altogether familiar a scence. ‘They had been accustomed to it in its 
present capacity for years, and did not seem to know that it could ever 
have been appropriated to any other use. 

But to me the most interesting portion of this spot, not excepting 
Pope's room, is the chapel, forming part of the little church adjoining, 
and which is still used as the parish church of the village. Here, sur- 
eounded on all sides by desolation and decay, stands the burial-place 
of the Harcourts ; gorgeous with painted and gilded sculpture, and 
tresh as if of yesterday. “ Who builds strongest, the mason, the ship- 
wright, or the carpenter ?’’—Here, in marble repose, lies the whole- 
dength figure of Bir Robert Harcourt, armed cap-d-pie, and bearing 
a helmet perforated to represent the passage of a musket bullet. This 
adentifies the occupier of the tomb with the wearer of a real helmet, 
which, together with a tattered banner, coronet, &c. hangs from the 
walls of the chapel, and through which there is a similar perforation. 

Quitting this gayest portion of the scene about us (and it must have 
& een so even when the whole was in its glory) we find ourselves in a 
ittle sequestered spot—half garden, half church-yard—containing the 
grave of two rustic lovers, who were struck dead by lightning in each 
other's arms, at the time Pope and Gay were on a visit to Lord Har- 
court, at his neighbouring seat of Cockthorpe. The event deserves a 
better commemoration than it has met with in Pope’s epitaph, engra- 
ved on a tablet in the church wall opposite the grave of the lovers. It 
is, in this case, the grave, and not the epitaph, which consecrates the 
spot; and those who do not look upon it with the same reverent ten- 
derness that they would feel on visiting the grave of a beloved poet, 
are worshipping the name instead of the thing ; for the one contains 
but the ashes of the expounder of poetry, while the other contains the 
ashes of poetry itself. 

As I was about to take leave of this interesting spot—interesting on 
so many accounts—the chivalrous associations with which I had en- 
fered npov the examination of it had been nearly dissipated, or dis- 
placed, by the purely pastoral ones excited in me by the recollection 
of the above “ oure true story :” but the former were brought back in 
their full force by the sight of a tame hawk, which stood in the path- 
way asl was going out, holding under his foot a sparrow which he had 
just caught, Ina moment came streaming through the old arched 
gateway, where I was standing, a gay train of dames and cavaliers, 
such as we see them in Wouverman’s pictures, with hooded hawks and 
leashed hounds, returning from their inspiring sport, to again join in 
the princely hospitalities which for ages graced the halls and bowers 
of Stanton Harcourt.—.Vew Monthly Magazine. 














CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 

We extract from that entertaining and instructive annual work— 
Time’s Telescope, the following description of three festival days, which 
bring with then always the bappiest recollections of the past, and the 
kindliest anticipations of the future :— 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


This is named Christmas Day, from the Latin Christi Missa, the 
Mass of Christ, and thence the Roman Catholic Liturgy is termed 
their Missal or Mass Book. About the year 5U0, the observation of this 


{ones ; which was the favourite colour of the Celtic nations. 


The Avhion. 


February 15, 


many links have been broken by time last year in the circles of friend- 
ship, and what new ones have replaced them. All persons, whatever 
may be their rank, degree, or profession, form a list of the names of 
persons whose friendship they wish to preserve or cultivate ; to each of 
these persons a porter is sent to deliver their card. ‘Those more pare 
ticularly connected with them by blood or friendship, are visited ix 
person ; and all who meet embrace on this happy day. ° 

Millions of cards are distributed ; and nothing is seen in the streets 
but well-dressed persons going to visit their friends and relations, and 
renew, in an afiectionate manner, all the endearing charms of friend- 
ship. On this day, too, parents, friends, and lovers, bestow their pre- 
sents on the various objects of their affection, and pour -so many 
draughts of the most delightful balm that human nature can partake. 


TWELFTH-DAY. 


The rites of this day, the name of which signifies an appearance of 
light, or a manifestation, are different in various places, but all in ho- 
nour of the Eastern Magi. In the ancient calendar of the Roman 
Church, there is an observation on the 5th day of January, the eve or 
vigil of the Epiphany: ‘ Kings created or elected by beans.’ ‘The 6th 
is called ‘ The Festival of Kings,’ with this additienal remark, ‘ that 
the ceremony of electing kings was continued with feasting for many 
days.’ 

In the cities and academies of Germany, the students and citizens 
choose one of their own number for king, providing a most magnifi- 
cent banquet on the occasion. In France, during the ancien regime, 
one of the courtiers was chosen king, and the nobles attended on this 
day at an entertainment. 

With the French, ‘ Le Roi de la Féve’ signifies a Twelfth-Night king, 
and they have a proverb, ‘ ll a trouvé le feve au gateau,’ signifying he 
is in luck, &c., but, literally, ‘he has found the bean in the cake.’ In 


the Anthologie Francaise tor 1817, this subject is thus happily wora- 
lized :-— 





And thither came the vassals, most and least, 
From every corner of this British Isle ; 
And all were entertained, both man and beast, 
According to their rank, in proper style ; 
The steeds were fed and littered in the stable, 
The ladies and the knights sat downto table. 


The bill of fare (as you may well suppose) 

Was suited to those plentiful old times, 
Before our modern luxuries arose, 

With truffles and ragouts, and various crimes ; 
And therefore, from the original in prose 

I shall arrange the catalogue in rhymes: 
They served up salnon, venison, and wild boars 
By hundreds, and by dozens, and by scores. 


Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 
Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon swine ; 
Herons and bitterns, peacock, swan, and bustard, 
Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and in fine 
Plum-puddings, pancakes, apple-pies and custard ; 

And therewithal they drank good Gascon wine, 
With mead, and ale, and cider of our own ; 
For porter, punch, and negus, were not known. 





— 





The noise and uproar of the scullery tribe, 
All pilfering and serambling in their calling, 
Was past all powers of language to describe. 
* * * 


All sorts of people there were seen together, 
All sorts of characters, all sorts of dresses ; 
The fool with fox’s tail and peacock’s feather, 
Pilgrims, and penitents, and grave burgesses ; 
The country people with their coats of leather, 
Vintners and victuallers with cans and messes ; 
Grooms, archers, varlets, falconers and yeomen, 
Damsels and waiting-maids, and waiting-women. 

The Christmas ceremonies at Naples are described at some length 
in our last volume, pp. 303—305, To this account may now be added 
the following custom on the day preceding Christmas Day. The city 
then makes a present to the King of fruit and birds; this offering, 
which consists of ever: fruit that the country produces, and of every 
bird which supplies the table, is arranged on several pyramids, and 
carried in procession down the principal street to the palace. The 
fruits are the most excellent of the kind, and the quantity is general- 
ly enormous, 


Les Rots de la Feve. 
En ce jour le sort m’est propice, 
Et sur le tréne il m’‘a porte ; 
Amis, que l'on se rejouisse, 
Pour célebrer ma royaute. 
Mon régne n’étant qu'un beau réve, 
Prolongez mon heureux sommeil ; 
Car vous me direz au réveil : 
‘ Tu n’étais qu’un Roi de la féve.’ 
Nous voyons souvent sur la scéne 
César, Auguste, Agamemnon ; 
Mais les enfans de Melpoméne 
De ces grands Rois n’ont que le nom, 
Alors que la piece s’achéve 
Se dissipe Villusion ; 
Cesar, Auguste, Agamemnon, 
Ne sont que des Rois de la féve. 


Si le bonheur est sur le tréne, 
Jen jouirai quelques momens ; 
Mais si la gloire l’environne, 
Elle en cache aussi les tourmens. 
Quand vers les cieux mon ail s’¢léve, 
Je dis: ‘Ces Rois si grands, si fiers, 
Devant le Roi de 'Univers, 
Que sont ils? des Rois de la féve.’ 
The evening and early part of the night of the Epiphany in Rome 


It is re-| is a feast particularly dear to children. Not that they draw hing and 
markable that a similar Cuetem prevalicd In Persia at ie Vegiening of | aneen o¢ we do. but there are cakes and sweetmeats and Cent ——--* 


owe, Soe 

the last century, when they celebrated the commencement of their so- | short, all good things, sok and given away upon the occasion. The 
lar year by a feast, at which they gave each other coloured eggs. Vers- Piazza della Rotonda is particularly distinguished by the gay appear- 
es in the shape of compliment or congratulation were formerly sent | ance of the fruit and cake-stalls, ornamented with flowers, and lighted 
as New Year's gifts, and were, consequently, plenty enough during with paper lanterns. Persons dressed up to resemble the pictures of 
the season. Mother Bunch or Mother Goose, and cailed Beflana, are led about 
An old tract, treating of this custom, says—‘ The poets get mightily the streets, and a great deal of popular wit is displayed. But these 
that day (New Year's Day) by their pamphlets, for a hundred elabo- visible Beffanas are nothing in importance to the mvisible. When the 
rate lines shall be less esteemed then in London than a hundred of | children go to bed, each hangs up a stocking near the pillow. If the 
Wansfleet oysters at Cambridge.’ The English nobility formerly sent | child has been good, the stocking is filled with sweetmeats and cakes 
the King a purse of gold as a New Year's gift; a cusiom derived, no | before morning ; but if naughty, the Beffana puts nothing but stones 


eee 


Be 
NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

New Year's Day has ever been considered a season of joy and con- 
gratulation for blessings received and dangers escaped in the past 
year. The ancient custom of going about witn the wassail, «a bowl of 
spiced ale,’ on New Year's- Eve, Twelfth-Night, and Christmas- Eve, is 
still kept up in many places. New Year’s gilts were formerly present- 
ed on this day, in Engtand, by the husband to the wife, the father to 
the child, or the master to the servant; reversing the Roman custom, 
which was generally from the inferior to the superior. ‘The gifts were 
not confined to particular things, though some were preferred to others, 
and they appear to have been offerings peculiar to the season, and 
made more for ceremony’s sake, than for a token of reinembrance, or 
for value. An orange stuck full of cloves was one of this class. Eggs 
dyed of different colours were also sent as presents, particularly red 














doubt, from that observed by the Roman knights toward the Emperors. 
The Law Society of Lincoln’s Inn, as they were formerly great ob- 
servers of Christmas, so they were accustomed to greet New Year's 
Day with mirth and good fellowship. The seat of the King of Christ- 


and dirt into it, and we have seen (says Mrs. Graham) many a smile 
and many a tear occasioned by the impartial gifts of the Beffana. 
The Carnival commences on ‘Twelfth-day, and usually holds till 


‘Lent. During this festival at Paris, the grand annual procession of 





day became general in the Catholic church, 

At this once hospitable season, there was ‘a run of merry days,’ 
from Christmas-Eve to Candlemas, and the first twelve in particular 
were full of triumph and innocent pleasure. But ‘ every thing is al- 
tered’ now. The celebration of Christmas, in modern times, is scarcely 
worth a record. The middle classes make it a sorry business of a pud- | 
ding or so extra, and a game at cards. The rich invite their rich | 
friends to their country houses—but the poor are left out entirely, or 
presented with a few clothes and eatables, that make up a wretched | 
substitute for the hospitable intercourse of old. To those who have | 
power (would that they had the heart!) to do it, we would say, every 
face that you contribute to set sparkling at Christmas, is a reflection 
of that goodness of nature which generosity helps to uncloud, as the 
windows reflect the lustre of the sunny heavens. Every holly bough 
and lump of berries with which you adorn your houses, is a piece of 
natural piety as well as beauty, and will enable you to relish the green 
world of which you show yourselves not forgetful. Every wassail 
howl which you set flowing without drunkenness, every harmless plea- | 
sure, every innocent mirth, however mirthful, every forgetfulness even 
of serious things, when they are only swallowed up in the kindness 
and joy which it is the end of wisdom to produce, is 


} 
\ 
| 


| 


Wisest, virtuousest, discretest, best. 





The divine Milton, though a stern reformer, saw nothing ‘to quarrel 
with in the natural joys of humanity, or in the customs which they | 
gave rise to. Ina Latin epistle to his friend Deodati, he countenan- | 
ces all the merriments of Christmas. He is recorded as having kept 
‘ gaudy days’ (holidays) himself; and in his affectionate elegy on the | 
death of the same friend, does not disdain to regret the pleasure they | 
used to have in roasting pears and chesnuts during the long winter | 
evenings, while the wind was thundering through the elm-trees out} 
af doors.” 

Many of the amusing Christmas ceremonies of ‘ olden tyme’ in Eng- | 
jand are.described in our present volumes. Mr. Whistlecraft affords | 
us a delightful picture of the substantial entertainment given in the 
days of good King Arthur, which is delineated with ail the minute ac-! 
curacy and high finishing of a Mieris or a Gerard Douw. 


The great King Arthur made a sumptuous feast, 

And held his Royal Christmas at Carlisle, 
* See that pleasant little year-volume yclept Literary Pocket Book, the blank pa- | 
es of which might be made a convenient receptacle of observations, hints, and | 
notes for T. T. for 1824. 


| merriment be repeated, for even the pleasures of life are but a string 


mas in the hall was filled by his marshal, and the master of the re-| @ fat ox, with all its motley accompaniments of bufioonery, the glory 
vels supplied the vacant seat of the marshal thus elevated to the throne | Of Paris, and the pride and joy of the Boulevards, lasts for three 
of the sovereign. In truth, the gentlemen of Lincoln’s Inn seemed to | Whole days together. A great improvement was made in the proces- 
have lived ¢ righte merrily’ in ancient times, and never to have missed | sion of the fat ox this year, (1822,) for the first time. Formerly the 
any excuse for a wassailing of which they could avail themselves. | child who represents Cupid used to sit in a chair on the back of the 
‘rhe new season (observes a modern writer) seems naturally to bring | ©X 5 bat this year the ox was led first, covered with a fine pall, and 
with it anticipations of good fortune, and thus it heightens the decep- | Cupid sat on a canopied throne, fixed on a triumphal car, in which 
tions which reconcile us to life, or rather increase our love of it. In| there were other smiling loves like himself. 
truth, the entrance of the New Year has peculiar charms: the length-| A curious species of carnival spectucle was prepared and executed 
ening days, the earth about to rise from the checrless sleep of winter, | by Pietro di Cosimo, a Florentine painter, who flourished shortly after 
the exhilarating feelings at the approach of spring, the incipient song | Leonardo de Vinci. It consisted of processions of three or four hun- 
of birds, the increasing sunshine, are all calculated to repress sad | dred persons, dressed to represent particular stories, with much splen- 
thoughts by the delicious sensations they inspire. It is the character | dour and whtmsicality. 


On one occasion he got up, with great se 
of human nature te fling itself confidently upon the future, and even | cresy, the Friumph of Death, which was performed by torch light 
to ‘leap amid its darkness.’ The past is beyond our power, the pre- | 4 black car was drawn by black buffaloes, and painted with skulls and 


sent is become the past ere we can reflect upon it : man, therefore, has | Crosses ; Death sat triumphant on his throne, surrounded by yawning 
only the future for the haven, in which he can anchor his little bark of | sepulchres, from which, at every halt, the dead arose, and sang a 
expectations, and he looks to it with delight, always flattering himself @olorous music. Several men on horseback, painted to represent 
that there he shall find good holding-ground, and see | skeletons, were the escort, with staffieri, dressed as the mutes at fune- 


| vals, bearing black torches. The black standard of Death, with skulls 


: and cross-bones, was borne aloft, while a mourning band thundered 
The greetings and wine cups that usher in the New Year are not/ forth the miserere. ‘The terrified people at first fled in horror ; but, 


wholly empty ceremonies. ‘The division of time entered upon has a| struck with the novelty, soon returned ; and Pietro, as Vasari tells, 
thousand hopes on its wings. We are dependent upon it for many | was loaded with praises, (sommamente lodalo.) Andrea del Sarto, 
things which we have to achieve, or which we promise ourselves will | his pupil, assisted in the execution of this triumph, wiich was sup- 
be achieved for us. posed to allude to the return of the Medici, then banished from 

The merry village bells ring in the stranger year over the genera-|[Ilorence. It was the bad taste of the day thus to mingle sacred and 
tions sleeping insensibly beneath them. To a thousand ears in the full | profane allusions : in the midst of this Carnival festival 
flush of life, youth, and health, they waft sounds of gladness, and 50th Psalm. 


The following sensible observations on this Festival are from the 
pen of an acute modern writer :—“ The Carnival is the wreck of one 
; 4 beg of those popular institutions which can flourish ouly in barbarous 
‘ Another year’ and again the ‘ jolly rebecks’ will sound, and the same | times, and in days of rude and profound ignorance. As knowledge 


at spreads, such periodical excitements to relaxation and pleasure gra- 
of such stale repetitions—still let us make the most of them, and not| dually lose their influence ; and their last efforts are still exerted in 


live too much upon those of ‘ to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mor- Italy by the sole patronage and protection of the church and govern- 
row,’ but endeavour to employ and enjoy well the present time: let} ment. Under the French regime, the carnival nearly fell into disuse ; 
us be more anxious to be able to call truly our past years happy ones | and though in every community there will always be found a sufficient 


at their conclusion, than to hope at the beginning that each one may number of the dissipated and the idle to obey the call of pleasure, 
turn out to be so. 


The seas for ever calm, the skies for ever bright. 


, they sang the 


Another year, and then those sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fiil the vale. 


; | vet the marked difference between the carnival, as we saw it in 1820, 
New Year's Day in Paris is the most remarkable day in the whole | and in the various accounts which remain of its fe 


able « r stivities in preced- 
year ; all the shops are chut—labour suspends his toil—commerce re- | ing ages, down to the latter end of the 18th century, prove how far 
poses on her oars—-and the philosopher postpones his studies—nature, | the people of Rome have got the start of their government, and how 
and nature’s con enjoy a universal holiday. ‘ | little comparative interest such institutions are now calculated to ex- 
. ‘eral weeks preceding New Year's Dav, various clas in- | ci i i i 
For several weeks preceding ? Vy V8 s classes of in-| cite. To the period, nearly of the French Revolution, the Carnival 


genious artists employ all their talents and skiil, to shine with an un-| at Rome was characterized by great magnificence ; complicated ma- 


common lustre onthe auspicious opening of the New Year; these are | chinery was brought into play, and dramas were acted in the streets 
the confectioners, the embossers of visiting cards, the jewellers, &c.;| All the heathen gods and goddesses were personified by ersous of 
and their shops on this day display a degree of taste and magnificence | wealth and condition : the highest ranks were not excluded fashion 
difficult to describe, and totally unknown in England. This is the day | or taste from joining in the festivity ; and Princes and Prianneien ° 
of universal greetings, of renewing acquaintance, of counting how | formed the parts which are now entrusted to butchers and their ot a 
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er to persons below the rank of gentry. To maintain a character ! 


would now be supreme mauvais ton. The Nobles, in their closed 
earriages, drive for an hour up and down the Corso each day ; the 
mezze dame, with their husbands or cavaliers, occasionally put on a 
domino and mask to join the crowd, for the purpose of quizzing or 
yallying.some friend or relation ; but the great support of the carnival 
is the multitude of foreigners, who crowd to Rome to witness a spec- 
tacle to which they themselves principally contribute. The novelty 
of the scene has an attraction for them, which is wanting to the lta- 
lians ; and to the foreign visitants the carnival and other festivals owe 
their principal splendour. 

After the first two days, however, even the spirits of strangers 
begin to flag; and after the first sensations subside, the barbarous 
character of the institution appears In its true symptoms of puerility, 
forced mirth, and real dullness. Man is not made for stated seasons 
of hilarity, nor to put on and put off his cares by act of parliament. 
To judge by individual sensations, nothing in the range of pleasurable 
pursuit can be more wearisome to the mind, more solemnly dull, than 
the last carnival, when the exhaustion of animal spirits damps the 
very little stock of wit which the occasion sets afloat; when amuse- 
ment is reduced to flinging lime in the morning, and in the evening 
to hearing complaints of inflamed eyes, of spoiled dresses, ennui, dis- 
appointed expectation, and congratulations on the approaching ter- 
mination of the week. 

“ The fair and bright side of the carnival is to be found in the gen- 
tleness, the urbanity, and good humour of the people; neither the 
security of disguise, nor the privilege of the mask, can urge these 


kindly disposed Italians to wound the feelings of an enemy, or trifle 
with the frailties of a friend.” 


BIT GQLATD. 


BAD TIMES. 


(FROM THE LEEDS INTELLIGENCER.) 

Half the business of a Whig-Radical Editor is to suppress facts as 
well as to misrepresent them. He endeavours to compromise with 
his conscience for saying more than the truth by sometimes saying 
less. Thus, while the factious part of the press continues its clamour 
about the Agricultural distress, it is inflexibly silent as to the means 
which have been adopted to relieve it. Nor can it afford a single 
sentence of congratulation on the remarkable cheapness of all the 
necessaries of life. We shall do our best to supply the deficiency. 
Within the last fortnight the following gentlemen, among many others 
in various parts of the country, anxious to contribute as much as 
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The amount of deposits in Whitehaven Savings’ Bank, is 17,2641. | 


19s. 5d. paid by 985 persons. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties of the farmers, and the complaints | 
of all retail tradesmen in agricultural districts, we are informed that) 
the last half year’s taxes have been much better paid than at many | 
preceding collections. The collectors in many manufacturing divi- | 
sions in this county have paid the whole amount of their taxes, with- 
out returning a single person in arrears Staffordshire Advertiser. 


awe Weport. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
THE PORTSMOUTH CAUSE. 





The Arrorney-Genrra said he appeared for the petition of Henry | 


Wallop Fellowes, Esq. which set forth that the Earl of Portsmouth 
was of unsound mind, and altogether untit for the management of his | 
affairs. The conduct of the Earl fer many years was referred to as- 
proof of this allegation, and particularly within the last year, His Lora- | 
ship had gone in October, last year, to Edinburgh, and had returned | 
in July last within the jurisdiction of the Court. ‘The prayer of the 
petition was, that a commission should be issued for inquiry, in the | 
only competent mode, whether his Lordship was or was not of sound 
mind. It was his (the Attorney-Geueral’s) duty, as the petition was 
opposed, to open the facts of the case as they appeared in evidence, 
The name of the Earl of Portsmouth was not unknown to his Lor«d- 
ship in that Court, and he (the Attorney-General) anticipated that it 
would be pressed much by the other side, that about seven years ago 
a similar application had been made, when his Lordship had not 
thought fit to issue the writ sued for now But this application was 
dependent upon evidence subsequent to the former application ; and | 
the only question now was, whether this was not such a case as called | 
for a writ of inquiry in the form of a commission. The evidence was 

very voluminous and of two descriptions. A part was of the strongest 
nature as against Lady Portsmouth, who was the party opposing the 
prayer of the petition. He meant that this part of the evidence proved, 
by her Ladyship’s treatment of the Earl during the five or six years 
that he had resided with her, that the Earl was not in her estimation, 
or that of her friends, fit to manage his own affairs. The second de- 
scription of evidence showed that the Earl laboured under a delusion, 
which alone would be sufficient to induce his Lordship to issue the 
writ now applied for. The Earl of Portsmouth had been first married 
to a lady of the family of Lord Grantley. His affairs had been placed | 
under the management of Mr. Newton Fellowes, his Lordship’s bro- | 
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the profession of the law, had been introduced under the guise of a 
tnedical man, had acquired an ascendancy which nothing but the in- 
capacity of the Earl could have permitted, and had in fact used fami- 
liarities and intercourse with the Countess under the very eye of the 
Bark which none but a man whose mind was weakened by disease 
could submit to. Capy gave evidence of having heard Mr. Alder go 
from his own room to the Countess’ bed-room. The situation of the 


' . e ‘ ‘ 
| rooms was given in evidence. [t was not denied that Mr. Alder slept 


in a bow room, which communicated by folding doors with the room 
in which Lord and Lady Portsmouth slept. Transactions were de- 
tailed which proved that familiarity and intercourse took place be- 
tween Mr. Alder and the Countess in the presence of the Earl, with- 
ont his being affected by it. This fact alone, connected with what 
took place in Scotland, proved to demonstration the incapacity of his 
Lordship. Why had there Leen deception in the introduction of Mr. 
Alder as a medical man? Was this true, of was it not? The Earl 
uniformly declared that this deception had been practised. Was it 


true? If it was, then the deception was practised for an improper 


purpose. Uf it was not true, and it was mere delusion (n his Lord- 
ship’s mind, then he was of unsound mind, aud in a state of mental 
incapacity. Mr. Alder, after he had been introduced as a medical 
man, had access at all times to the Countess. He accompanied her 
as her companion and friend to Southend, and Lord Portsmouth was 


ileft at home.. In November last year, Lady Portsmouth took his 


Lordship, Miss Hanson, and Mr. Newton Hanson, to Edinburgh. 
They were shortly joined there by Mr Alder. On their arrival! there 
their conduct came under the observation of persons wholly indiferent, 
unconnected, unimpeachable, and unimpeached, and speaking to trans- 
actions which came under their own eyes. Mrs Evans, whose afii- 
davit he would first advert to, kept a lodging-house in Frederick- 
street. A party came to her house in a coach with acoronet. She 
learnt it was the Earl of Portsmouth. Observing the person who was 
pointed out as Lord Portsmouth acting strangely, she asked Miss Mil- 
ler, their maid, if all was right. Miss Miller was reserved, and gave 
no answer : but afterwards she told deponent, that the Earl was often 
beaten, especially when Mr. Alder was present. During the first few 
days a child of the deponent’s was always with them until Mr. Alder 
arrived. Lady Portsmouth then became nervous, and could not bear 
the noise of the child. Mr. Alder desired to have a pass-key to let 
himself in at all hours of the night, but deponent refused, and said 
her maid would sit up for him. Miss Miller told deponent that Mir 
Alder was no relation, but that there was great intimacy between him 
and her lady—that he was always sneaking about her, and that there 
was no peace since he came. Dr. Hamilton came to visit Lady Ports- 
mouth there. Afterwards Lady Portsinouth and Mr. Alder, Lord 


ther, and Mr. Hanson, by a trust deed, to which it was not necessary | Portsmouth having gone out, were going together into a bed-room, 
to refer more particularly. The first Lady Portsmouth had died in) but the deponent’s maid being there, Lady Portsmouth pushed away 
| Nov. 1812. Three months afterwards Lord Portsmouth came to town | Mr, Alder, and they went out, though the day was very coarse. She 
PER CENT. ! from Hurstborn, in Hampshire, and in a few days alter his arrival | was so disgusted by what she saw, that she ordered them to leave her 


possible to ameliorate the condition of their tenantry, have lowered 
their rents without solicitation :— 


Mr. Hope Johnstone; of Annandale, has reduced his rents - 40) married, without any intimation, and without anticipation on the part | house, and in fact they did leave her house on a very short notice, and 
‘The Duke of Montrose ditto, besides relinquishing all arrears - 30! of any of his friends, the present Lady Portsmouth, daughter of Mr. | went to Macgregor s hotel, in St. Andrew s-square, and afterwards to 
The Rev. Duke Yonge, of Cornwood, has reduced his tithes - 25' Hanson, one of the trustees of his affairs. With that lady he had re- | Mrs. Sutherland’s lodgings. Mr. Macgregor’s affidavit stated that a 
Charles Mainwaring, Esq. of Coleby - oes - - 20} sided until the present year, the application for a commission in 1815 gentleman and lady came to his honse for lodgings, and afterwards 
Sir T. Constable, (late Clifford,) of Burton Constable + - 80/having been refused by his Lordship. In 1816, the Earl of Ports- others joined them. The house being very full, they oceupied the 
The Earl of Thanet, Skipton’ - - - : - - - 25/ mouth quitted Hurstborn, and came to reside at Fairlawn, near Ac- attics. He had waited on them himself, contrary to his purpose, and 
Sir W. Purvis Hume Campbell - - ° ° ° - 45\ton. There he was treated more like a child than like one of his rank | thought Mr. Alder Lord Portsmouth, seeing him on such terms with 
John Campbell, Esq. of Stonefield— - - - - - - 25) and distinction. ‘The Earl was now 58 years of age. At the time of | the Lady as a husband might be expected to be. It was he who had 
Sir John Swinburne, of Capheaton = - - - - ° - 25) his removal to Fairlawn, a Mr. Alder was introduced into his family. | Come to engage the lodgings with Lady Portsmouth. ht was not de- 
Charles Dancombe, Esq. of Duncombe - - oe - 


20 He had no connexion with the family, but was introduced merely by tees that they had come to the house by themselves before Lord Ports- 
The Earl of Galloway - - - . . - - . 40 | Mr. Hanson. This gentleman had been, antil July last, a perpetual | mouth came, Deponcnt went up stairs and saw them sitting on an 
W. Ord, Esq. Whitfield, MP. - - - - - - - 20) inmate in the family, but rather as a keeper and guardian to the Earl | incomplete bed, there being a complete bed also in the rooin. Lady 
M. Maxwell, Esq. Pollockshaws - - - - - - 20) than with any other view. Several witnesses, to whose allidavits he Portsmouth seemed nervous. About 7 0 clock in the evening he went 
The Marquess of Lansdowne . - - - - - 40) would call his Lordship’s attention, proved hat the Earl of Portsmouth | UP to nail a piece of cloth on the outside of the door, but fearing thx 
ive Dhlim Raewe Esa at hic tithe audit . i QA | had bern treated by this gentleman with great indignity, and, on occa- | Nise might disturb Lady Portsmouth, he opened the door and askee 

Willing as we are to admit the serious depression of the Agricultu- | sions, with cruelty. He ha@dtren be claéticed as a child; his cries | f he should do it. They were both in the bed, and the curtains drawn 
ral interests at the present moment, it is quite certain that there are! had been heard ; he had been drivea t« omplain to Mr. Birnie, now | Mr. Alder, whom he took for Lord Portsmouth, put out his head and 
persons who, to excuse their own supineness and inactivity, endeavour | Sir Richard Birnie, who lived in his neighbearhood. This testimony | desired him to do it by all means. Deponent was so disgusted that he 
to exaggerate the calamity. It is sufficiently notorious, that many) was confirmed by the testimony adduced on the part of Lady Ports- | insisted on the whole party leaving the house. The servants of anothe: 
tenants refuse to make the least struggle to indemnify their landlords | mouth. The first affidavit to which he ealled attention was that of | lady, who was in the house, had seen such familiarity with Mr. Alder, 
for even a portion of their rent when it becomes due ; and who, like} Mr Capy, who had been butler to his Lordship for several years, up | that the lady complained to the deponent. So anxious was the depo- 
Puff in Sheridan's farce, are living comfortably, from rent day to! to 1818 His affidavit contained long details showing that his Lord- | peut, therefore, to have them out of the house, that he looked out for 
rent day, on their misfortunes. We have heard of several gentlemen | ship had most childish habits. Lady Portsmouth had desired him not | lodgings for them; and did not get payment of his bill till a month 
in various parts of the country, a portion of whose tenantry refuse to | to care for the Earl, or take any notice of him. He was even directed | afterwards. Here, then, it would be remarked, that the lodgings had 
pay a sixpence of their rents when the settling day arrives, and who. by her Ladyship to chastise him whenever his conduct required it; | been taken by Mr. Alder, and that his Lordship scemed as in a dicam , 
offer in justification the plea of Agricultural Distress. Some of the | and he stated in his affidavit that he had been in the habit of chastising jled as others pleased. Where did they next find lodgings? With 
newspapers to which they are accustomed to recur for advice, inform | him with a whip, but without injuring him. He had seen her Lady- | Mrs. Sutherland, who kept a lodging house in: Abercrowby-place. 
them, without mincing the matter, that it is next to impracti¢able for | ship chastise him with a horsewhip, both dressed and undressed in| Miss Miller had made an affidavit, denying the testimony of the two 
them to pay their rents during the present depression—and they ac- | bed. Attempts were made, indeed, on the other side to meet this part preceding witnesses, but not a single fact of Mrs. Sutherlani!s depo- 
cordingly make up their minds to give themselves as little trouble | of the case. Two sisters of ber Ladyship deposed that it was merely | sition was denied. He (the Attorney-Generai) had stated, that in 
about it as possible. Now that the Nobility and Gentry of the countrys in jest. Miss Flora Hanson admitted that she saw Mr. Alder on two | Nov. 1821, Dr. Hamilton was consulted. Mr. Alder and Lady Ports- 
are making such strenuous efforts to improve the condition of their! occasions strike him. Once, when the Earl was in a great passion, mouth came to see Mrs. Sutherland’s lodging. Mrs. Sutherland took 
dependents, we do consider that the persons thus favoured are in duty | and bad struck the deponent, Mr. Alder tripped up his heels; and | him for the husband. Miss Hanson was with them. Deponent asked 
bound to repay the kindness by corresponding exertions of their own; | again, when he had struck or pinched the Countess, Mr. Alder struck | ow long they would require the lodgings? Mr. Alder answered, 
and not supinely to imagine, that because one-third of their rents is | him with his fist. |‘ Perhaps nine months,” looking significantly at the ladies. This was 


remitted, they are therefore to pay nothing atall. This cannot be.| The Loxrp Cuancetror remarked that there was no affidavit by | in November, and in the month of August Lady Portsmouth was 
The landlord must live as well as the tenant; and if the means now! Alder. “ | brought to bed. This, he (the Attorney-General) contended, was 
taking to remove the general burthen be followed up, aswe have no| ‘The Arrorney-GENERAL said there was not, nor by Mr. Newton | proof of intimacy A remark so indelicate would not have been made 
doubt it will, with increased spirit and liberality, the Agricultural! Hanson, (brother of the Countess,) nor by the Countess herself. ja such a manner, if improper intimacy had not existed. Mrs. Suther- 
Distress must speedily be lessened, if not altogether removed. The| Mr. Horne said there would be an affidavit by Mr. Newton Han-|Jand did not approve of what she saw. Mr. Alder sufiered hinself to 
following paragraphs, gleaned from various sources durivg the last son. Was there no redress for the calumnies uttered against Mr. | be addressed by her as “ My Lord.” Deponent reluctautly receives 
week, seem to show that the condition of the labouring classes must) Alder and Lady Portsmouth ? i them on getting a written declaration that they would leave at the end 
be improving, new that the necessaries of life can be purchased at so | The ArrorNeY-GENERAL said he was not aware that truth could /of a week. What situation was this for a Peer of the realm, that be 
cheap a rate. _becalumny. But these facts did not rest solely on the testimony of | should have great difficulty to procure accommodations ina respecta- 

At Barnstaple inarket last week, the be!!man cried mutton at three- ;Capy. A witness of the name of Bloomfield, who lived very near the | ble house in Edinburgh ? Mrs. Sutherland heard violent screams which 
halfpence, aud beef at twopence a pound !—Exeler Flying Post. | residence of the Earl of Portsmouth, heard often cries of murder, and | 4larmed her first as being her child's. 

- A gentleman who has lately travelled through Herefordshire, in- | other crics of distress, uttered by the Earl. It was so shocking to the | Mr. Horne.—I have asked whether the written paper is fort)- 
forms us that in several parts a fine turkey might be bought for 2s., | feelings of Bloomfield and his family, that they wished to leave Fair- | coming. Ca 

@ goose for Is. 10d., two fowls Is. 9d., a pair of chickens for 10d., and jlawa, Those cries became more frequent after Capy, the butler, had The ATTORNEY-GENERAL —No, it is not. 

butcher’s meat and provisions cheap in proportion.— Hull Packet. j left. This witness deposed that the Earl was under a medical man| Mr. Horne.—No, because it never existed. 

At Alfriston, last week, the best fine flour was publicly offered for | and keeper, aud that the gentleman who appeared in that character! ‘The Atrorney-Grnrnat.—On the Sunday, the second Sunday 
sale at 10d. per gallon—the second best at 8d., and the quarteru loaf! was often seen walking about in great confidence with Lady Ports- after they had come to the lodgings, Lady Portsmouth was in bed 
at 6d. : mouth, while the Earl wandered alone quite dejected. Monck also, | when all were supposed to have gone to church, and then this depo- 

The Newfoundland fisheries have not been so successful for twenty | another witness who had been servant to the gardener of the Earl of | nent discovered what he (the Attorney-General) would not detail. On 
years past as during the present season. | Portsmouth in the latter end of 1816, saw the Earl receive a violent | the Thursday afterwards they removed to King-street. He would 

On Saturday week, a fine well-fed sucking pig, weighing full eigh- | slap on the face from his Lady. The Earl eried out “O Lord!” The | "ow proceed to state the evidence of the manner and circumstances 
teen pounds, was sold in Nottingham market for 3s. 3d. | gentleman who attended him struck him then with a horsewhip. The! of his Lordship’s removal from Scotland. Disputes, and a suit in that 

Good rabbits are selling at Thirsk at Is. per couple—Bacon pigs, Earl cried * Murder.” He was then’ forced down the steps, and fel] } Court between Mr. Fellowes and Mr. Hanson, had been referred to 
without the offal with the hams, at 3s. 6d. per stone of I4ibs.; hams! on the gravel so violently, that it was a mercy he had not broken his | Mr. Skirrow, When Mr. Skirrow was at Hurstborn arranging th 
alone at Gs. per stone, which makes the other parts no more than 2d.' back. ‘This witness saw him chastised in the most cruel and brutal papers and accounts of the family, he was told by Lecane, who was 
per Ib,—Candles at 6s. per dozen ; and excellent good wheat at 4s. 5d. | manner in presence of his lady. The deponent was desired by Jones, | resident there, that Lord Portsmouth was treated very improperly he 
to 5s. per bushel. | a servant, to lock the gate, that the Earl might not run away. He his lady and Mr. Hanson. Mr. Skirrow became alarmed that the 

Prime cider is now-on sale in Herefordshire at one guinea per hogs- | had frequently afterwards seen the Earl amusing himself with a horse | Earl had not been treated properly when he signed bills and accounis 
head of 150 gallons. ‘ | and cart driving out manure. Richard Jones, the gardener, was told | which were now under his consideration as referee. Ramours hac 

The Saving Banks all over England offer a convincing proof that! by the Lady that the Earl was very strange, and the deponent was to | reached Mr. Fellowes, too, of the treatment of his Lordship in Edin- 
there is nothing like the distress which has been represented to exist ! attend only to her for directions, and for the settlement of his accounts, | burgh. lo consequence of such reports, measures were taken to brine 
among the lower orders of the people. | The Earl frequently talked about funcrals, which he called black jobs. | Lord Portsmouth back within the jurisdiction of that Court. It hac 

Savincs’ Banxs.—These institutions, equally adapted to promote | ‘hese facts were not contradicted at all. They were confirmed, in- | been said that he had been iunproperly removed from Edinburgh, and 
the security of the state and the happiness of individuals, are in such | deed, by the silence on the other side. Was this, then, treatment to | threats had been held out respecting that couduct > but his removal 
a state of rapid progress at Liverpool, that it is said a sum of not less | be applied even to a man of weak understanding, capable of managing | Was indispensable in all the circumstances. — Mr. Fellowes and Mi 
than 20,0001. is now funded weekly from their deposits. ‘Their capi- | his own affairs? Would his Lady submit to see him chastised and | Skirrow were aware of the thraldom in which he was held, that le 
fal is now nearly 160,000/. The utmost care is taken that the insti- | laughed at, if he were.of sound mind? Such treatment was demon- | was chastised and deprived of money. It was clearly proved by the 
tution is not abused by admitting as depesitaries persons of station | strative proof of her impression of his state of mind. It was clear, evidence, that the Earl had never been intrusted with money. A‘ 
and property, superior to those classes of the people whom alone the | demonstration that she considered him to be in that state of mind | Fairlawn he had been obliged to borrow s. from James Rutty, whe 
Act of Parliament intended to benefit. which constituted a-necessity for the interference of this Court. There | had been a servant at Taitersall’s, and afterwards a gardener at Fass- 

The managers of the Savings’ Bank had a meeting on Saturday to| were yet other facts which had taken place at Fairlawn, and which, lawn. Mr. Norton, a relation of the first Lady Portsmouth, and Mr. 
receive deposita—there were 29 lodgments made in one hour—Carlow | though they might be called base and unfounded calumnics, fully esta-| Combe, proceeded to Edinburgh in July, in order to release his kere 
Past. | bliched the allegations of the Petition. Mr. Alder, who belonged to | ship from his thraldom. Fortunately they met him in thestreet. They 
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carried him to Lord Grantley’s seat, where he was seen by Mr. Skir- 
row, who thought it highly important that he should be seen by medi- 
eal gentlemen. Dr. Powell and Sit George Tuthill saw him accord. 
ingly. Sir George Tuthill summed up in these terms—“ If the state- 
ments made by his Lordship were true, he was incapable of managing 
his own affairs ; if they were not true, then he suffered under a men- 
tal delusion, whieh showed him to be incapable of managing his own 
affairs.” It appeared from Mr. Skirrow’s affidavit, that Dr. Bankhead 
visited his Lordship at Hurstbora, and went thither with Mr. France, 
Lady Portsmouth’s attorney ; but no contradiction was given by Dr. 
Bankhead’s affidavit to this part of Sir George Tuthill’s affidavit. Dr. 
Powell visited Lord Portsmouth at Mr. Skirrow's house in Gower- 
street, and said, that from a single interview he could not make an 
affidavit sufficient to go before a jury, but that it seemed to him ma- 
éerials were not wanting. To Dr. Powell the Earl said that he should 
hike to have a coronation at his country-house. Deponent stated, too, 
that his general treatment was that of a lunatic, and worse than was 
applied to persons in an inferior station ; that he was chastised, not 
aftrusted with money, threatened with punishment if he did not return 
home when ordered, and often shut up in a private room; that the 
account he gave of his marriage, the indecencies he endured in his 
presence, his submission to the restraints of Mr. Alder, whom he be- 
lieved to be a medical man for four years, and who had access to Lady 
Portsmouth at all hours in that character, were symptoms of decided 
insanity. The deponent further stated, that Lord Portsmouth believed 
that a criminal intercourse was carried on between Lady Portsmouth 
and Mr. Alder, though he believed the child to be his. The deponent 
was of opinion, that only the Lord Chancellor could afford him pro- 


tection. It was Mr. Newton Hanson who had convinced Lord Ports- 
mouth that the child was his. Where was Mr. Newton Hanson's 
affidavit? 


Mr. Horne.—There will be an affidavit by Mr. N. Hanson. I said 
so before. 

The Lorn Cuaance.ton expressed his willingness to receive affida- 
vits iu this case up to any period of the proceedings. 


(To be continued.) 








Davicties. 
STATE OF MANNERS IN ENGLAND BEFORE 1673. 





(rRoM A MS. OF AUBREY'S IN THE ASHMOLE LIBRARY, OXON.) 


Before the last civil wars, in gentlemen’s houses, at Christmas, the 
first dish that was brought to the table was a boar’s head, with a lemon 
in his mouth. At Queen’s College, Oxon, they still retain this custom : 
ihe bearer of it to the hall singing to an old tune in Latin rhyme, 
‘ Apri caput defero,” &c. 

Heretofore noblemen and gentlemen of fine estates, had their he- 
walds, who wore their coat of arms at Christmas, and other solemn 
iimes, and cried, ‘‘ Largesse”’ thrice. 

In days of yore Lords and Gentlemen lived in the country like petty 
Kings ; had gura regalia belonging to seignories ; had castles and 
boroughs ; had gallows within their iiberties, where they could try, 
condemp, and execute ; never went to London but in Parliament time, 
or once a year o their hemage to the King. They always cat in 
their gothic h e high table or orsille, (which is a litte room 
at the upper en yhere a side table stands,) with the folks 
at the side table. 8 served up by watch-words ; jacks 
are but of late inven r boys did turn the spits, and licked 
the dripping for their The beds of the men servants and re- 
tainers were in the h ye hail mumming and loaf-stealing, apd 
other Christmas sports, were performed. 

The hearth was commonly in the middle, whence the saying, 
‘‘ Round about our coal fire.” 

In the halls and parlours of the great houses were written texts of 
Scripture, on painted cloths. 

The first dish that was brought up to table on Easter-day was a 
ved herring riding away on horseback :—i.e. a herring ordered by 
ihe cook, something after the likeness of a man on horseback, set in 
acorn sallad. 

The custom of eating a gammon of bacon at Easter, (which is still 
kept up in many parts of England,) was founded on this —viz. to 
show their abhorrence of Judaism at that solemn commemoration of 
our Lord's resurrection. 

Before the Reformation, there were no poor-rates ; the charitable 
doles given at the religious houses, and the church ale in every parish 
did the business. In every parish there was a church house, to which 
welonged spits, pots, &c. for dressing provision. Here the house- 
{cepers met and were merry, and gave their charity. The young 
people came there too, and had dancing, bowling, shooting at butts, 
we. Myr. A. Wood assures me there were few or no ahns-houses be- 
fore the time of Henry VIII. That at Oxon, opposite Christchurch, 
was one of the most ancient in England. 

In every church there was a poor’s-box; and the like at great 
sons. 

‘lhe lawyers say that, before the time of Henry VIII. one shali 
hardly find an action on the case, as for slander, &c. in a year quod 
nota. 

At the parish priests’ house in France, especially in Languedoc, 
the table cloths were on the board all day long, and ready for what 
was in the house to be put thereon for strangers, travellers, friars, 

pilgrims ; so it was here, | have heard my grandfather say, in his 
grandfather's time. 

A neat built chapel and a spacious hall were all the rooms of note, 
the rest were small. At Tomarton, in Gloucestershire, anciently the 
seat of the Rivers’s, is a dungeon thirteen or fourteen feet deep ; about 
four feet high are iron rings, fastened in the wall, which were probably 
io tie offending villains to ; and all lords of manors had this power 
over their villains, (or socage tenants,) and had all of them, no doubt, 
such places for punishment. It is well known that all castles had. 
dungeons, and I believe so had monasteries, for they had often within 
ihemselves power of life and death. 

Every baron and gentleman of estate kept horses for men at arms. 
Some had their armories sufficient to furnish out some hundreds of 
men. The halls of the Justice of Peace were dreadful to behold. 
The skreen was garnished with corslets and helmets, gaping with open 
mouths, with coats of mail, lances, pikes, halberts, brown bills, and 
bucklers. 

Public inns were rare, travellers were entertained at religious houses 
ior three days together, if occasion served. The meetings of the gen- 
iry were not at taverns, but in the fields or forests, with their hawks 
and hounds, and their bugle horns in silken bawderies. 

In the last age, every geutleman-like man kept a sparrow-hawke, 
and a priest kept a hobby, as Dame Julien Barnes teaches us, (who 
wrote a book of sports in Henry the Seventh’s time.) It was a di- 
version for young gentlemen to man sparrow-hawkes and morlines. 

Before the feast, or wake, of the dedication of a church, they eat 
all wight fasting and praying, viz. at the eve of the wake. In Easter 
holidays was the clerk's ale for his benefit, and the solace of the 
neighbourhood. 

Iu these times, besides the jollities mentioned, they had their pil- 
grimages to several shrines, as to Walsingham, Canterbury, Glas- 
tonbury, Bromholm, &c. Then the Crusades to the Holy Wars were 
magnificent, and gave rise tu the adventures of knights errant and 
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cosiances. The solemnity attending processions in and about Churches, | actually have taken place, without hlewing the engineer to atoms, ith 
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and the perambulatious in the fields, were great diversions also of 
those times. 

Glass windows in churches and gentlemen’s houses, were rare be- 

fore the time of Heary VIL. In my own remembrance, before the 
civil wars, copyholders and poor people had none.’ In Herefordshire, 
Monmouthshire, and Salop,; it‘is so still, About ninety years ago the 
Gentlemen's and Noblemen’s coats were of the fashion of the beadles 
and yeomen of the Guard, (i.e. gathered atthe middle.) The benchers 
in the Inns of Court still retain that fashion in the make of their 
gowns. 
x Captain Silas Taylor says “ that in the days of yore, when a church 
was to be built, they watched and prayed on the vigil of the dedica- 
tion ; and took that part of the horizon when the sun arose for the 
east; which makes that variation so that few stand true except those 
built between the Equinoxes.” 

Mr. Dugdale told me that about Henry the Third’s time, the Pope 
gave a bull, or patent, to a company of Italian architects, to travel up 
and down Europe to build churches. 

The use of your humble servant first came into England in the time 
of Queen Mary, daughter of Henry the Fourth of France, which is 
derived from “ votre tres humble servileur.” The usual salutation be- 
fore that time was Gop keep you, Gov be with you ; and among the 
vulgar, Huw d’ye do, with a hearty thump on the shoulder. 

Till this time the Court itself was unpolished and unmannered.— 
King James's Court was so far from being civil to women, that the 
ladies, nay, the Queen herself, could hardly pass the King’s apartment 
without receiving some affront. 





* WASSAIL BOWLE, OR GRACE CUP.” 


Wassail, or was-/real, in Saxon signifies your health, and is now 
used in a very limited sense, and only at the time of Christmas. It 
anciently signified mirth and festivity in general ; and in this sense it 
occurs in Shakspeare as follows :— 


“ The King doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
“ Keeps wassail, and the swaggering upspring reels.” 
And Milton likewise says— 


“I’m loth to meet the rudeness and swill’d inselence 
‘¢ Of such late wassailers. 


Wasselling was a great ceremony at Court on Twelfth Night in the 

reign of Henry VII. “When the steward cometh in at the doore 
with the wasse], he must crie tree times “ wassel, wassel, wassel,” and 
then the chaplain was to answer with a good songe. Ina very old 
house at Bexley, in Kent, is an oaken chimney-piece, on which is 
carved a wassel-bowle, resting on the branches of an apple-tree. On 
one side is the word wassheil; and on the other seineheile: it is at 
least as old as the fourteenth century. The custom of throwing toast, 
and pouring out libations to apple-trees for proving a fruitful year 
was called wassel ; the term is still applied to the drinking-songs sung 
in the cider counties on the eve of Epiphany, when the ceremony is 
performed. In Holderness, and other parts of Yorkshire, it is the 
custom to carry about with the wassel-cup an image of our Saviour, 
together with a quantity of roasted apples, so that this custom has 
been restricted to the,convivial season of Christmas, and the custom 
of roasting apples on Christmas Eve still continues in some districts. 
The origin of the term wassel is traced to the story of Vortigern 
and Rowena, the daughter of Hengist. On their first interview, she 
kneeled before him, and presenting a cup of wine, said—“ Hlaford 
Kynning waes-heil !”—i.e. Lord King, health be to you! The King 
being unacquainted with the Saxon language, asked the meaning of 
the terms, and being told that they wished his health, and that he 
should answer by saying dggk heil ; he did so, and commanded her 
to drink ; then taking t » he kissed the dain<cel. and pledged 
her. From this time the costom long remained in Britain, and who- 
ever drank to another at a feast said, watchi-heil, and he that received 
the cup, answered drinc heil. The wassel songs were sung during 
the festivities of Christmas, and in earlier times, by the itinerant min- 
strels, of whum, with the practice, some remains may be traced in 
our present waits and carols. One of these songs is preserved in the 
British Museum. 
A wassail-bowle, or cup, was anciently placed on the table of 
Princes as well as of Abbots. In the I}th vol. of the rchalogia, 
there is an engraving of one which formerly belonged to Glastonbury 
Abbey, and a dissertation upon it by Dr. Milner. The inside (which 
holds two quarts) is furnished with eight pegs, at equal distances, one 
below the other, in conformity with Edgar's law, to repress excess in 
drinking. This measurement allowed of half a pint to each person. There 
is one now to be seen at Mr. Greenall’s, Great Comtson street, Soho. In 
the preface to the history of Tom Thumbe the Little, published in the 
year 1621, is the following passage :—* Now you must imagine me to 
sit by a good fire, amongst a companye of good fellows, over a well- 
spiced wassel-bowle of Christmas alec, telling of these merrie tales 
which hereafter followe.” 














THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 


The last number of this elegant little work, ( just published,) con- 
sists of Anecdotes of Ingenuity. ‘The following is an extract :-— 


FLYING IN THE AIR. 


Though the science of grostation is of very modern date, yet 
there is strong reason to believe it was not altogether unknown to the 
ancients ; one of their poets, speaking on the subject, says— 
‘¢ Thus did of old the advent’rous Cretan dare, 
‘With wings not given to map, attempt the air.” 

Milton, in his history of Britain, speaks of one Elmer, a monk of 
Malmesbury, who foreivid the invasion of William of Normandy, but 
«“ who could not foresee when time was the breaking of his own legs 
for soaring too high. He, in his youth, strangely aspiring, had made 
and fitted wings to his hands and feet; with these, ca the top of a 
tower, spread out to gather air, he flew more than a furlong ; but the 
wind being too high, he came fluttering down, to the maiming of his 
limbs ; yet so conceited was he of his art, that he attributed the cause 
of his fall to the want of a tail, as birds have, which he forgot to 
make and fix behind bim.” 
In an old book, entitled “ An Account of a Voyage performed by 
two Monks in the suite of a French Ambassador, to the Kingdom of 
Siam,” we read as follows :— 
“One day the people of Siam entertained the French Ambassador 
with the display of an excellent fire-work ; and towards the conclu- 
sion thereof, they informed him they would perform the best piece, 
which was to blow up the engineer of the fire-work, on a cask, high 
into the air. As the Ambassador thought thatthe engineer would be 
killed, he requested they would not perform this best master-piece, 
and that he was already well entertained with what he had seen ; but 
they told him he need not be under any apprehension for the engi- 
neer’s life, as he would suffer no injury ; on this, their assurance, the 
Ambassador gave his consent. 

“ Accordingly, a cask was brought, on the head of which the engi- 
neer seated himself, having in his hand a machine, which proved 
afterwards to be a large umbrella ; some gunpowder was placed under 





Pthe cask, and, on asignal given, it was set on fire, and the cask, with 


the engineer thereon, rose high into the air; and when at the highest 


| elevation, the eugineer opeacd his umbrella, and descended without 


injury.” 
he eae one knows that ‘no such explesion of gunpowder could 
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has been very plausibly conjectured, that in the inside of the cask 
there must have been an air balloon, by which it was raised so high ; 
that the firing of the gunpowder was but an artificial trick to veil the 
real means of an ascent; and that the umbrella was nothing else but 
our modern parachute! If so, what becomes of our boasted inven- 
tions in erostatics ? for this exhibition at Siam must have taken place 
nearly a hundred and fifty years ago. The embassy to which the twe 
monks who gave this narration were attached, is the same as that 
which M. Voltaire has described in his works, and which took place 
in the year 1684. ‘ 

About 1750, a merchant of Cleves, named Jorissen, who had be- 
come almost totally deaf, sitting one day near a harpsicord while some 
one was playing, and having a tobacco-pipe in his mouth, the bow] of 
which rested accidentally against the body of the instrument, he was 
agreeably and unexpectedly surprised to hear all the notes in the most 
distinct manner. By a little reflection and practice he again obtained 
the use of this valuable sense, which, as Bonnet says, connects us with 
the moral world ; for he soon learned, by means of a piece of hard 
wood, one end of which he placed against his teeth, to keep up a con. 
versation, and to be able to understand the least whisper. His son 
afterwards made this beneficial discovery the subject of an inaugural 
dissertation, published at Halle, in 1754. Perolle has given some ex- 
cellent observations on the capability of hard bodies to conduct sound, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Turin, for 1790 and 1791. The 
effect is the same if the person who speaks rests the stick against hig 
throat or his breast-; or when one rests the stick which he holds in 
his teeth against some vessel into which the other speaks. 


HOGARTH. 

Hogarth, who prided himself on his skill as a physiognomist, struck 
with the extraordinary atrocities of the notorious Mother Brownrigg, 
felt a strong curiosity tosee her. He accordingly called one morning 
on his friend, Mr. Catton, an ingenious artist and academician, then 
living in Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields, and whom he kuew to be 
personally acquainted with Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, to re. 
quest the favour of his accompanying him to the Old Bailey. Catton, 
determining to put his brother painter’s supposed art to the test, feign- 
ed an excuse for stepping out for a short time, promising to go with 
him the moment he returned. He then went to Akerman, told him 
who was about to visit the prison, and prevailed on him to bring Brown: 
rigg forward as some other female prisoner on whose aspect he was 
desirous he should exercise his skill, as he had doubts of her alleged 
guilt. This settled with the gaoler, he hurried back to Hogarth, and 
they soon arrived at Newgate together. Akerman expressed his wish as 
had been agreed upon, and Brownrigg was brought to the caricaturist 
as another woman. But she no sooner entered the room, than Ho- 
garth, taking Akerman and Catton aside, exclaimed to the former— 
“ Good God! you have, sir, in your custody (wo Mother Broworiggs ! 
for that woman’s features tell me that there is no cruelty, no crime od 
which she is not capable.” 








a 
THE MERMAID’S REMONSTRANCE 
FO LORD ELDON ON HIS GRANTING A LATE INJUSCTION, 

O, learned Lord Expor, 
This thing was not well done, 

To trouble your wig or your noddle with me ; 
You have pauses oft made, 
And might have delayed 

Sach freedoms to use with a Maid of the sea. 


To say folks who were willing, 
Might not give their shilling, 

Was surely a frightful abuse of your functions? 
Bowe ol thee Faie o-= i 

. Determined to vex, . : 

I get, forsooth, one of your botheriug Injunctions. 


What maid of the land 
In Cheapside, or the Strand, 
For usage like this would not audibly groan ? 
If you needs must forbid 
Company, as you did, 
I think, at the least, you might leave me alone, 


This must be all spite, 
And I'm filled with affright, 
As I know not what treatment I shortly may meet ! 
Since you can't to the Main 
Quiekly send me again, 
Perhaps, you'll instead, pack me off to the Fleet. 


That I'm no true maid, 
Traducers have said, 
Aad some both my bead and my tai) would disparage ¢ 
But those who defame, 
Only slander my name, 
In order to make me deplore a miscarriage. 


I’m made up with art, 
Some fain would impart; 

But if all Ladies made up, you choose to attend, 
Such faults to redress, 
I ask, can you guess . 

When your business in Chancery ever will end ? 
Ah, pity my case, 
And show me some grace, 

Or the Ladies will vow you're than Draco severer ; 
If cruel and rude, 
A poor Maid you seclude, 

And not allow one single friend to come near her, 


NEEDLE OF CLEOPATRA. 

Many observations have been made on the erection of the statue iit. 
Hyde-park, in memory of the achievements of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. We are, however, gratified in saying that a noble colossal object 
is intended to be conveyed to this country, which, independent in point 
of grandeur and antiquity, will exceed all others in any part of the 
world, and throw completely into the shade the statue of Achilles, 
namely, the Obelisk, or, as it is denominated, the Needle of Cleopa- 
tra, in Egypt. We find, in the travels of William Rae Wilson, Esq. 
through Egypt and the Holy Land, that this object was generously 
presented by Mahomed Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, to our sovereign; in 
consequence of which oflicers of experience and talent were sent out 
to survey it, who have, it is understood, transmitted a favourable re- 
port to government. From an engraving, we perceive that this enor- 
mous pillar lies in a horizontal position, near the sea, and is described 
as being formed of one solid piece of granite, seventy feet in height, 
besides the pedestal, and covered with hieroglyphics in every part, 
nearly a couple of inches in depth, and it would require the united 
force of one hundred men even to move. This travelier most strongly 
urges government (and we trust the hint will not be lost) to use every 
expeditious exertion to transport this invaluable relict te Britain, since 
it is impossible to forsee what might occur from a change of circum- 
stances between the countries, and to erect it in some conspicuous part 
of the metropolis, as, independent of its altitude and proud grandeur, 
it would be eminently calculated to keep alive the memorable battle of 
Alexandria, where the hero Abercromby fell in the arms of victory, 
and our army and navy acquired so much glory, in giving a fatal blow 
to the forces of him whe was the disturber of the peace of mankind. 











— 
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SCGuRLAND., 


ROSS-SHIRE ELECTION. 


On Friday, Dec. 20, Sir James Wemyss Mackenzie, of Scatwell, 
Bart. was unanimously elected member of Parliament for the county 
of Ross. The meeting of the Freeholders was very full, considering 
the season of the year, and that Sir James had dispensed with the 
attendance of such of his friends.as were at a distance from the 
county. 

At the opening of the meeting, and after the usual preliminary 
forms had been gone through, Mr. Mackenzie, of Kilcoy, rose and 
addressed the meeting to the following effect :—‘ Assembled as we are 
on the present occasion, for the purpose of electing a inember to re. 
present this county in Parliament, it is impossible for me to forget 
that a very short period indeed, has elapsed, since, within these walls, 
I had the honour of proposing to you, as a fit person to be your repre- 
sentative, a gentleman who continued to fill that honourable station, 
with equal credit to himself as satisfaction to the county, till it was the 
will of Providence te call him from us, in the flower of his age, and 
height of his usefulness. 

“In Mr. Mackenzie, of Applecross, the county of Ross, and conse- 
quently each and all of us has sustained a very heavy Iéss. 

“ Were I as capable, as I feel myself incapable, of doing justice to 
bis many virtues, his brilliant talents, and extraordinary endowments 
and qualifications, | weuld here deem it unnecessary and uncalled for. 
To you they were known, by you they were felt, and I am confident 
they will long be engraved on the tablets of your hearts. It is, how- 
ever, some consolation to know, that regret for him has not been con- 
fined to his native county, but that his merits have been duly appre- 
ciated not only in Scotlanc in general, but by the most enlightened 
assembly in the world, the House of Cominons, of which he was a dis- 
tinguished and shining ornament. But | pass from this painful and 
melancholy subject, to the more pleasing and more immediate duties 
of the day ; and here allow me to have the honour of preposing to 
you, as a fit person to represent this county in Parliament, a gentle- 
man no less entitled to come forward on the present occasion, from 
personal character than from respectability of family, and the large 
stake he holds in the county—a gentleman equally distinguished for 
the faithful discharge of all the domestic and social duties of private 
life, as for the strictest integrity, true spirit of independence, and a 
mauly firmness of character Known as he is to you all, by his long 
residence among you, I shall only add, that if you do him the honour 
of sending him to Parliament, as the representative of this great coun- 
ty, I feel confident he will discharge the duties of that honourable 
situation with zeal and assiduity. I therefore propose to you to elect, 
as your representative in Parliament, my much esteemed and highly 
valued friend, Sir James Wemyss Mackenzie, of Scatwell, Bart.” 

Which motion was seconded by Mr. Macleod, of Geanies, the ve- 
nerable sheriff of the county, in a neat and concise speech, in which 
he entirely concurred with the sentiments expressed by Mr. Mackenzie, 
both in regard to the late member of Parliament and the present can- 
didate : and the roll being called by Sir Hector Mackenzie, of Gair- 
loch, Bart. the preses of the meeting, and their unanimous assent being 
given to the motion, 

Sir James addressed the freeholders to this purpose :—“‘ That he 
was highly honoured by the vote now given, for which he begged to 
return his earnest thanks, and assured them that he would retaio a 
deep sense of gratitude for so distinguished a mark of their confidence 
to the last day of his existence; that he was fully sensible he could 
not adequately supply the great loss which the county had sustained 
by the death of their late representative, his own highly esteemed and 
enishle friend ; but that he could assure them, he would, to the utmost 
of his powef, discnarge ute (ruse ov vepveed im him; that he holioved 
his political sentiments were well known ; that he approved of the ge- 
neral measures of the present administration, and felt disposed to sup- 
port them, but at the same time, would never support them, or any 
men, when their measures did not appear calculated for the benefit 
of the country ; and that, with regard to the local interests of this 
county, he would ever be strenuous in their support, and again thanked 
them for the great honour they had conferred on him.” 

The worthy Baronet was then chaired, (an English fashion which 
has crept into the county,) and carried in triamph through the streets 
of Tain. 

The worthy Baronet sat down to dinner, about one hundred in 
pumber, in the Mason Hall. Sir James was assisted by Mr. William 
Mackenzie, and Mr. Mackenzie, of Milbank, as croupiers. The din- 
ner, furnished by Mr. Ellison, was in the best style, with turtle, veni- 
son, &c. and the wines were of the first quality. During the evening 
many excellent speeches, toasts, and songs were given by the gentle- 
men present, and there prevailed one feeling of harmony and cordi- 
ality. The band of the Inverness-shire regiment of milttia played 
appropriate music to the toasts given, and added to the pleasure of 
the company. 

The company did not break up tilla late hour in the morning.— 
Edinburgh Star. 











EDINBURGH, Dec. 25. 


Mr. Downie, M.P. for the Stirling District of Burghs, having had 
pccasion to be at Stirling last week, the magistrates and town coun- 
cil took that opportunity to express their sease of his attention to the 
interests of the Burgh, by inviting him to a splendid entertainment at 
Gibb’s Inn, on Saturday last. The chair was filled by Mr. Thomson, 
of Allanpark, the Provost, who, in giving Mr. Downie’s health, stated, 
with much force and neatness, the obligations which not only the 
Burgh in particular, but the country in general, lay under to their 
respectable representative, who bad left an honourable retirement to 
devote his time and talents to the service of his constituents, and the 
aid of his Majesty’s Government, at a moment of no small degree of 
alarm and threatening danger. Mr. Downie, in making a suitable 
reply, observed, that great as his satisfaction had been three years 
ago, in being elected the representative in Parliament of what he 
might term his native district, he enjoyed a much higher gratification 
now, in receiving this open testimony of his constituents’ approbation 
of his public conduct. Various appropriate toasts were given, amongst 
which “ the Five Sister Burghs” was not forgot, and the evening was 
spent with great hilarity and harmony. 


THE KING. 
Every day that has passed since his Majesty’s visit, has confirmed 
us in our opinions of the great benefits received by this country from 
that memorable event. Faction seems to have almost died away, in 





Che Albion. 
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the first things his Majesty did, after his accession, was to give a pen- | 
sion to an old man, who was recommended to his notice as “ the oldest | 
enemy the House of Hanover had.” This pension proved, that what- | 
ever feelings of ill-will others may entertain towards his person or) 
his family, he, in return, harbours nothing in his heart but good-will | 
towards all descriptions of his subjects. ‘the present pensiou granted | 
to Flora Macdonald corroborates what we formerly noticed of his 

Majesty’s anxicty to preserve every vestige of bis unfortunate ances- | 
tors of the House of Stuart, and to mark his compassion for the sufler- 

ings they endured. This act will be acknowledged by all the king- | 
dom as a decisive trait of character, demonstrating the exccllence of | 
our Sovereign’s heart, and the good taste and just fecling by which hie | 
is governed.— Edinburgh Observer. 





BURNS. 

Every thing connected with the life or memory of Ayrshire’s de- 
parted Bard, whether in the form of Anecdote, unpublished rhymes, 
or in the more tangible shape of oaken rafters, caups, and punch- 
bowls, being now sought after with the greatest avidity, we feel a plea- 
sure in giving publicity to the following anecdote of the poct, related 
in our hearing a few days ago, by a medical gentleman of the highest 
respectability, to whom the verses were addressed. In the suminer of 
1790, the gentleman referred to, who then resided at Mauchline, and 
enjoyed the personal friendship of the Bard, was met by him one 
forenoon, and invited to attend the anniversary meeting of a masonic 
lodge, about to be celebrated‘at Tarbolton. The Doctor could not then 
give a decisive answer, but requested Burns to send him a note pre- 
vious to the day fixed for the meeting. He soon afterwards received 
the following metrical invitation, which we copied from the origiual 
manuscript :— j 

Friday first’s the day appointed, 
By our Right Worshipful anointed, 
To hold our grand procession ; 
To get a blade o’ Johnnie’s morals, 
An’ taste a swatch o’ Manson’s barrels, 
I’ the way of our profession. 
Our master an’ the brotherhood 
Wad a’ be glad to see you; 
For me, I wad be mair than proud, 
To share the mercies wi’ you: 
If Death, then, wi’ scaith then, 
Some mortal heart is heelitiv, 
Inform him, an’ steem him, 
That Saturday ye’ll feght him. 


Mosgicl, June 14, a. m. 5790. ROBERT BURNS. 





Jonny Hacarrt (ihe Scotch Advocate) and Lord Polkemmet (a Lord 
of Session.)—Lord P. usually retired to his country residence during 
that part of the year when the court does no business. John H. equal- 
ly idle, from a similar cause, went to shoot; and happening to pass 
Lord P.’s property, met his Lordship, who politely invited John to tak 
a family dinner with Itimself, his wife, and daughter. John accepted 
this invitation ; and they all assembled at the hour of dinner. ‘There 
was a joint of roasted veal at the head of the table, stewed veal at 
the bottom, veal soup inthe middle, veal’s head on one side of the 





soup, and veal cutlets on the other, calf’s foot jelly between the soup 
and the roast veal, and veal’s brains between the stewed veal and the 
soup. ‘Noo,’ says his Lordship, in his own blunt way, ‘Mr. H. you 
may very likely think this an odd sort of dinner, but ye'll no wonder 
when you ken the cause of it. We keep nae company, Mr. H.; and 
Miss B. here my daughter, caters for our table. The way we do is 
just this :—we kill @ beast as it were to-day, and we just begin to cook 
it at one side of the head, travel down that side, turn the tail, and 
just gang back again by the other side & where we began.” 
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ATTACK ON THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 




















Duss, Monday, Dec. 23. 

The City of Dublin has given the tone to the whole country on this 
subject—or, to speak more accurately, the country from one eud to 
the other has spoken in the same tone aud almost at the same moment 
with the capitol. 

The Galway paper states that in an incredibly short time after the 
intelligence of the outrage reached the town, numerous crowds of 
persons came to the Connaught Journal office to sign Requisitions for 
convening the town and county. 

The Queen's County Magistrates have already voted an address, 
and sent it up to town. It will be presented to the Lord Lieutenant 
this day, at the Vice Regal Lodge, in the Park, by a Deputation, at 
the head of which is Lord Portarlington. 

The City of Cork, the capital of the South, has not been less prompt. 
Mr. Sheriff Besnard has arrived in town with an address from the 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and Inhabitants, of the City of Cork, to the Noble 
Marquess, congratulating his Excellency upon his escape from the 
attempt upon his life. A copy of the Address has been presented to 
Mr. Goulburn, with an official letter froin the Mayor of Cork, and a! 
notice of Mr. Sheriff Besnard’s arrival. It is supposed the Address 
may be presented to-morrow. The City Members, Sir Nicholas Col- 
thurst, and Sheriff Besnard, are the persons deputed. The address 
agreed to at the great General Meeting of the Inhabitants of Dublin, 
at the Royal Exchange, on Friday, will be presented by a full deputa- 
tion to-morrow. ‘The Lord Lieutenant, duly appreciating the worth 
and importance of this splendid tribute, has been pleased to signify 
his intention of receiving the address at the Castle, and in full state. 

The Committee of twenty-one, at the head of whieh stands Ireland’s 
only Duke, of whom she is so justly proud, will go up in full dress, 
and several gentlemen intend doing the same ; but as it is known that 
the Deputation will be perhaps one of the most numereus that ever 
assembled in Dublin, there is no intention of imposing ang restraint in | 
reapect to costume beyond the Members of the Commitset, and those 
who wish to attend in Court dresses. The body of the Deputation 
will probably appear in what is called full dress in private society. 

A notice from the Committee, stating some particulars necessary to 
be known, is given in the preceding page of this day’s Journal. It is 
supposed that the Deputation will be so numerous as to make it neces- 
sary for the Lord Lieutenant to receive it in the great Hall of St. Pa- 
trick’s. Certainly it wili comprise all that is respectable, all that is 
independent, all that is loyal, all that is Honest in the City of Dublin. 
The Address from the Parish of St. Mary, in the City of Dublin, will 





consequence of the people’s having had an opportunity of ascertain- 
jing how much the King had been misrepresented to them. The im- 
potent attempts made by one or two sour and designing individuals, 
to revive discontent, have recoiled on \!.eir own heads, and they begin | 
to feel the evils of deceiving the public. The King’s real character, | 
in bis capacity of Father of his people, is better understood amongst 
us, and more highly and justly appreciated, since he presented is. | 


here, in the midst of us; and were it possible to strengthen the feel- | 


ing that now so generally operates in his favour, the following fact, | 
which we are happy in being the first to record, would unquestionably 
have that effect :—His Majesty has been most graciously pleased to 
grant a pension of fifty pounds per annum to Flora Macdonald, the 
grand-daughter of the illustrious Flora Macdonald. This was his 
own kind, considerate, judicious act. It will be recollected that one of 








be received by His Excellency at the Lodge in the Park, this day, at 
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paid from the purses of the householders of Dublin, not from the fands 
of the Corporation) and a band of masic. It was remarked, however, 
that on their return they paid little attention to order or regularity. 
They seemed rather in haste, scrambled down the grand stair-case 
“as they could,” and “wore their faces” a good deal longer than 
usual. It was impossible, indeed, that persons in their circumstances 
must not have felt a little embarrassed in the presence of a man of 
the commanding, resolute, and penetrating mind of Lord Wellesley. 

Addresses were agreed to by the Parishioners of St. Peter's and St. 
Thomas's on Saturday. We report the proceedings elsewhere. St. 
Catherine's meets on Thursday next. 

The Lord Lieutenant intends to visit Christ Charch ia state on 
Christmas Day. The Noble Marquess came into town from the Park 
yesterday, for the purpose of receiving the College and Corporation 
Addresses. Ou his arrival at the Castle, the upper yard was crowded ° 
to excess, and for the most part by persons of a very respectable ap- 
pearance, who cheered his Excellency loudly and most heartily. There 
was a warmth and sincerity in the manner of the people, which seemed 
to make a strong impression upon the exalted person to whom they 
offered this testimony of their respect and admiration. 





THE LATE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE LORD LIEU. 
TENANT. 
Devers, December 24. 
The public are now actively and zealously engaged in the gratui- 
tous performance of a duty which would never have devolved upon 
them, if the well paid Police of this City had discharged their duty at 
the Theatre. The people are busily occupied in hunting down the late 
atrocious conspiracy against the life of the Lord Lieutenant—a most 
remarkable ainl convincing proof of their confidence in Lord Welles- 
ley's Government, and their attachment to his person. The task 
which has thus been voluntarily undertaken by the public themselves, 
is perhaps the most unpleasant which the men of any nation, but 
especially the men of Ireland, could be cailed upon to execute. Every 
body who wishes well to the country, liowever, will rejoice that those 
who can contribute to the attainment of justice, have taken a correct 
and enlarged view of what it becomes them to do in the very pecu- 
liar circumstances in which they find themselves placed by the dis- 
graceful negligence of the Police. We shall now state shortly the 
result of the exertions already made :— 


CAPITAL COMMITTALS—NEW ARRESTS, 


Yesterday Henry Handwick and George Graham, who had been in 
custody since the night of Saturday se’nnight, were fully committed 
on a capital charge, by Mr. Gabbett, Barrister at Law, and magistrate 
of the College-street Division of Police. 

Yesterday evening Mr. James Forbes was apprehended under a 
warrant from the magistrates of the Head Office, and fully committed 
on a similar charge. 

Mathew Handwick stands committed for conspiring to cause a riot, 
and for actually, with others, having caused a riot, on the night of the 
14th inst. when the Lord Lieutenant was assailed. 

William Graham and William Brownlow were apprehended yes- 
terday evening on a similar charge. ‘The offence of which these three 
last persons are accused is bailable. 

The Handwicks, we believe, are carpenters—George Graham is a 
shoemaker—W illiam Graham is a printer, and a person of betier con 
dition in life. Forbes is the person who applied to the magistrates af 
College street, on the morning alter the riot, and just after he had 
been reprimanded for his conduct, to know whether the Handwicks 
and George Graham could be bailed. His connexions are respectable. 
Brownlow is of a rank superior to all the other persons who have 
been arrested. His family are in very independent circumstances. 


re 
SPLENDID DEPUTATION AND ADDRESS TO THE 
LORD LIEUTENANT. 


DUBLIN, Thursday, Dec. 26.—On Tuesday the committee appointed 
to present the address resolved upon at the General Meeting at the Ex- 
change, assembled according to appointment at the Rancian house before 
twe o'clock. Shortly afterwards the carriages fell into procession, thost 
of the Lord Mayor and Committee taking the lead. The range of car- 
riages extended along several streets. ‘There were many very splendid 
equipages, and the collection of ‘female beauty in the windows, and of 
well-dressed persons in the streets, assembled to witness the scene, gave 
an eclut to the procession as it passed along, very worthy of the important 
and deeply interesting occasion. The spectacle was indeed a splendid and 
a cheering one. It was a proud display of loyalty im its true acceptation, 
From it the disaffected must learn that whenever sedition or treason map- 
fest themselves, whether as lately in illegal associations, or, as on the pre- 
sent occasion, in acts of savage and brutal ferocity; the infraction of law 
aud order creafés a reaction in the minds of the well-affected of all religious 
persuasions, which they who violate them cannot resist, aud before which 
they in the dereliction of their duty, must wither. 

t he utmost regularity, order, and decorum prevailed throughout the en- 
tire of the active and busy scene. 

The cavaleade of coaches passed down Nassau-street, along College- 
green, and Dame-street, and through the upper Castle-yard. The ser- 
vants of the Lord Lieutenant, in splendid state liveries, waited on the 
Deputation in the audience and drawing-rooms of the Castle, and were 
most assiduous in theis attentions in supplying various wines and refresh- 
ments, at an elegant collation which wis prepared for the Deputation. The 
Committee and Gentlemen who accompanied them, continued for some time 
ip conversation in the splendid drawing-rooms of the Castle, until the cheers 
of countless thousands, both without and within the Castle-yard, announced 
the approach of our excellent and popuiar Viceroy. It was soon announced 
that St. Patrick’s Hall was thrown epen, and the Lord Mavor, supported 
on the right by the Duke of Leinster, and on the left by the Ear! of Meath, 
accompanied by the Committee and Secretary, moved forward to this grand 
apartment, in which a splendid throue had been prepared expressly for the 
oceasion. In a few minutes his Excelleucy entered, attived in the {ul! 
costume of the Windsor blue. He wore a most brilliant diamond star on 
his left breast, and several costly memorials of the particular services that 
he * had done the State” decorated his person. He looked in remarkab!, 
good health, and as he stood before the throne, surrounded by hig Secretary, 
his Chamberlain, his Aides-de-Camp, and the several members of his suite, 
in magnificent costume, his venerable appearance, the dignified intrepidity 
of his deportment, and the majestic affability of his whole demeanour, struck 
upon the minds of all present; aud the memory of his important services 
rushing upon their recollections, cailed forth a burst of applause which 
ceremony inight not sanction in that august assembly, but which might 
easily be excused in the powerfully excited feelings which the occasion 
inspired. 

The Lord Mayor proceeded to read the Address. After which Mr 
Miiiken, Secretary to the Deputation, returned the Lord Mayor's wand. 
and a copy of the Address, elegantly engraved, which he held whilst the 
Lord Mayor was reading from another copy. The Lord Lieutenaut ap 
peared highly pleased with the Address, and bowed frequently at several! 








half-past one o’clock. It will be presented by the Committee. 

The Guild of Merchants have voted an Address. We have not room | 
to do more now than refer to an account of their proceedings. | 
It is as usual, curious, and characteristic of the body. We under- | 
stand the Address will be received at the Park, at a quarter past three | 
to-day. 

The Provost, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College, went up on | 
Saturday last in their academic robes, and with their official attendants, | 
to present an Address to the Lord Lieutenant. They were very gra- 
ciously received. The Address is spirited, and the auswer is dig- 
nified. : 

‘The Corporation went up in state procession, attended by a body of 
well mounted and accoutred gens d’armes (whe are supported and 


emphatic passages of it. Of his Excellency’s answer we cannot speak as 
we fee}. It is the most delightful document we remember for a long time 
to have perused. We understand that the King’s Letter is now very cene- 
rally adopted as a lesson throughout the schools in Ireland. Of the Mar- 
quess Wellesley’s Address to the Deputation we would say, that it should 
accompany it as a corollary. With such a King and such a Representa- 
tive, and with the united energy of an united people, we may yet hene te 
sce justice rendered to the cause of long-afflicted and long-divided lreland, 





Extract from: the Address to the Most Noble Richard Marquess Welles: 
ley, Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor of Ireland. 


May IT PLEASE vouR ExceLiencr: 
We, the Freemen, Freeholders, aud Inhabitants ef the City of Dublin 
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assembied in pu ey" e of public notice by the Lord Mayor, beg to approach 
vour Exeeilency at this important crisis. 

We have beheld with we antacid and dismay the peace of the Country 
endangered, the character of the C ity disgraced, and your life assailed by 
the base assaults of desperate assassins ; aud we lament that any set of men 
should be found so regardless of the laws, and so unawed by the splendour 
of your name, or the dignity of your station, as to become the perpetrators 
of such an abominable outrage—-this, too, upon the life of their own country- 
oman—ihe first Irish Lord Lieutenant for nearly the last two hundred years, 
and appointed by a monarch who was the first to visit this Country as a 
triend and pacificator. 

~ “Weare conscious that a foul and odious stain has been cast upon our 
City by these daring offenders, and we are sensible of the distress which 
the commission of such an indignity must have inflicted on the Sriendly 
feelings of veur ardent and generous heart. We trust, however, that the 
‘cheering voice of universal sympathy will remove the painful impression 
which so audacious an insult was calculated to produce, and that this occur- 
rence will have no other effect than to induce uour Excellency to make a 
SALUTARY DISCRIMINATION, and trace to its proper source such flagitious 
and vile transgressions, and so punish the REAL auruHonrs AND ABETTOXs, 
as to render it impossible hereafter that the peace of our community and 
the welfare of our island can be endangered or disturbed, 

We entreat your Excellency that, in any communication which you may 
think necessary should be laid before his Majesty or Parliament ow the sub- 
ject of this fraiforons atiempt, you will be pleased not to represent it as the 
‘act of this Country or this City, but of a set of heated and nisguided per- 
sons infuriated by THE svrnit oF A DANGEROUS AND DESPERATE 
FACTION—one of the wr fortunate consequences of our intestine divisions. 

We beg to express our earnest and fervent hope that your Excellency 
may long continue among us, and we sincerely trust that the same spirit 
which hes guided your Excellency in the rightful discharge of your duty, 
and in the furtherance of his Majesty's benignant Letier of 24monition and 
Injunction, may CONTINUE to preside over, and to direct your auspicious 
conduct, UNDETERRED by any attempt, however premeditated, to OVER- 
AWE OR TO CONTROL YOU IN THE IMPARTIAL EXERCISE OF YOUR JUST 
AUTHORITY, ccnfident as you must be that your Government will thereby 
secure to itself the blessings of a people relieved from these wearisome dis- 
sentis which have’so long delayed the harmony and prosperity of our 
common Country. 

Sach a system will be certain to render your Government popular and 
secure. Such a system must render Ireland happy, for with it you may 
not only defy, but must de‘ at the enemies of her convord, and thus will 
the glories of the far-iamed House of Wellesley be transmitted to posterity 
along with the novel, and, we trust, imperishable record of freland’s tran- 
quillity and freedom. 


His Excellency’s Answer. 
WELLESLEY. 

The splendid appecrance of this numerous and illustrious Assembly, the 
cordiality and ardor of your congratu ations, and your generous and affec- 
Uonate attachment to my person and government, constitute such an addi- 
tion to my honour and happiness, aud would adorn the close of a long and 
active life with such lasting glory, that, if the assassin be not yet disarmed, 
my personal interest would be, that he should strike now ; but my duty to 
my God, to my King, and to my Country, fortids such a wish ; and here, 
in your presence, with the most unfeigned sincerity, I join my humble hope 
with vour fervent prayers that my life may be spared for the service of 
Ireland, adding, with the same earnestness, that if ever it should prove | 
injurious or useless to her interests and welfare, it will no longer be valua- | 
ble to me. 

No exertions of which any public servant can be capable, however en- 
dowed with gets and zeal, matured by experience, contd keep pace with the 
paternal solicitude of our beloved Sovereign, for the tranquillity and pros- 
perity of this mieresting portion of bis dominions. 

Were | possessed of all the qualifications whieh vou are pleased to | 
ascribe to me, | assure you, in the most solemn manner, that I could scarcely 
render justice to the spirit of benevolence towards Ireland, which ant- 
mates his Majesty’s Royal heari, and which is the unanimous, active, and 
ardent sentiment of all his Councils 

Whatever may have heen the success of my © ernment, my dnxious | 
endeavour bas been to pursue the course of bis Majesty's intentions and | 
Councils, by an impartial exercise of the Executive Power, by a just and | 
merciful Administration of the Law, and by a regular system of mitiga- | 
ting and allaying every cause of irritation, and every inventive to discord | 
and division. 

in velieving the Distress of the last dreadful season, I was greatly assisted | 
by many vow present: receiving from you this honourable tribute of your | 
approbation, IT desive to extend union to our Countrymen and Fellow- 
Citizens. 

The indignation which the recent outrage has excited in your breasts, is 
natural and honourahle—let me not be supposed to reprove so just a frel- 
ing when I declare, thathaving placed the consideration of that transaction 
in the hands of the Law, I leave it to the sacred light of legal justice to 
discover the origin, progress, and object of that disastrous attempt. 

So far, however, is my disposition averse to casting upon the Nation the 
crime of individuals, that T consider this event to have called forth the true 
character of my Country in the most amiable and vivid colours, and this 
Assembly attests the justice of my opinion, 

On the other hand. neither the dangers with which my life has been en- 
compassed, nor any thing which may still impend over me, can disturb the 
even tenor of my course of Government. Sensible of the value of your 
confidence in my firmness, # trust that Providence will never deprive me of | 
the fortiude required to meet the duties of my station. 

‘The great and valuable lesson, however, inculcated on my mind, as it is | 
upon yours, is the necessity of labourmg to turn this evil to the Public good. | 
Here J claim your most assiduous and active exertions for the peace and | 
honour of our Country. ‘Towards this useiul, but difficult work, | tender 
to vou, in true sincerity of heart, the aid of every faculty and of all the 
means which I possess or can acquire; and recommending to your delibe- 
rate aad united wisdom and zeal the calm and dispassionate consideration 
of the most effectual plau for removing from your society the destructive 
intentions of division and discord, [ implore the God who has saved my 
life to enable me to employ whatever days may be allotted to me im estab- 
lishing the tranquillity, freedom aad happiness of Ireland. 

Not to speak of the splendour and imposing effect of the procession— 
the richness of the dresses—the enthusiasm of the multitude, and the ani- 
mated appearance of the ladies—there was in his Excellency’s mauner of 
delivering the address, a richer treat 

* ‘Than this, than these, than all.” 

Our readers who had not the singwar good fortune to have accompanied 
the deputation, can have formed but a poor tdea indeed of the effect which | 
the admirable answer experienced from the irresistible foree with which it | 
was delivered. Not a word was there in it that did not receive an appro- | 
priate and empliatic accompaniment of either attitude or of gesture. It} 
has been our good fortune to have heard most of the celebrated speakers | 
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n beth countries, not only in the upper and lower House, but also in the | ae re ro sth | 
ed, » satisfac rance would be to re-instate Ferdinand 7th 
courts of law—yvyet we most solemnly declare, that at no period of our lives | could be satisfactory to Fra 


Cid we hear au address that somuch excitedthe attention of the auditory 
Jhe effect may in some stight degree be conceived, when we state that the 
audience, forgeiting time and place, and all the observations usual onsuch 
vecasions, gave full express.on to their feeliugs, aud burst out iio an 
averTouow OT Culmusiasio. 














hold to each other, and to the Allies. 


THe Atvion. 


Carmichael, who exchanges; Lieutenaut James Yorke Scarlett, from 
half-pay 9th Dragoons, to be Lieutenant, vice Hugh Frederick Finch, 
who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

7th Ditto—Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Bolton, from the 13th 
Light Dragoons, to be Colonel, vice General Wilford, deceased. 

3d Regiment of Light Dragoons—Veterinary Surgeon John Schroe- 
der, from half-pay 2lst Light Dragoons, to be Veterinary-Surgeon, 
vice John Blanchard, who exchanges. 

13th Ditto—Lieutenant Fleming Kelso, from the 8th Light Dra- 
goons, to be Lieutenant, vice J. Pott, deceased. 

14th Ditto—Lieutenant Edward Lane Parry to be Captain, by pur- 
chase, vice Fitz-Clarence, promoted in the Ist West India Regiment ; 
Cornet Sir Keith Alexander Jackson, Bart. to be Lieutenant, by pur- 
chase, vice Parry ; Cornet Richard Thomas Gilpin, from half-pay of 
the Regiment, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Jackson, 

Ist Regiment of Foot—Lieutenant Charles Gordon Urquhart, from 
the 20th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Keogh, who exchanges. 

13th Ditto—Captain George Ward Clark, from half-pay 606th Foot, 
to be Captain, vice Henry Burnside, who exchanges, receiving the 
difference. 

I4th Ditto—Lievtenant William Caine, from the 17th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Kowen, who exchanges. 

17th Ditto—Brevet Major Henry Despard to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Beck, who retires; Lieutenant Richard Swinton, to be Captain, 
by purchase, vice Despard. 

To be Lieutenants—Lieutenant William Keowen, from the 14th 


Foot, vice Caine, who exchanges; Ensign Charles Allen Young, by 
purchase, vice Swinton. 


February 15, 


the French Ministry from a dilemma into which they appear to have 
brought themselves, by a change of views with regard to the language 
to be held towards Spain. 

The commentary of the Courier of the 30th Dec. is valuable, and 
we reprint it, as giving the best solution of the difficulty. We con- 
sider the letter of M. de Viliele, though not absolutely warlike, yet as 
approximating very closely to a declaration. The removal of the 
French Ambassador from Madrid is clearly mentioned as the conse- 


quence of the continuance of the same measures on the part of the 
Spaniards. 


——ee 
From the Courier of Monday, Dec 30. 
City, Twelve o’clock,—* There was much interest excited this morn- 
ing respecting the news from Paris, and the probable prices at which 
the Funds would open. Consols for Account commenced at 8134 and 
went down to 81; at twelve o'clock they were 81 and 81}. Immense 
sales have been effected this morning at these prices. Spanish Bonds 
commenced at 583, and at twelve o'clock were 57§. 





Our private letters from Paris of Saturday evening, mention re- 
ports of other Ministerial changes. The Duke de Belluno it is said, 
will be succeeded by M. Lauriston, and M. Blacas to have Lauriston’s 
present place. M. Hyde de Neuville was talked of as the successor of 
M. Corbiere. 


The French Funds left off on Saturday at 89f. for money, and 89f, 
10. for account. 








I8ih Ditto—Lieutenant Joseph Lord Wallscourt, from half-pay 
Royal West India Rangers, to be Lieutenant, vice Edward Sheffield | 
Cassan, who exchanges, receiving the difference. . 

20th Ditto—Lieut. Daniel Keogh, from the Ist Foot, to be Lieu- 
tenant, vice Urquhart, who exchanges. 

32d Ditto—Captain Henry Reid, from half-pay 29th Foot, to be | 
Captain, vice Gilbert Elliott, who exchanges. 

46th Ditto—To be Lieutenants—Ensign Charles Langwerth, from 
the 67th Foot, without purchase, vice Prior, deceased; Lieutenant , 


' 


Charles Fitzachary Button, from half-pay 24 Ceylon Regiment, vice | 
George C. Grant, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

47th Ditto—Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Nathaniel Warren, from 
the 65th Foot, to be Major, vice John William Hutchinson, who ex- 
changes. 

65th Ditto—Major John William Hutchinson, from the 47th Foot, 
to be Major, vice Warren, who exchanges. 

69th Ditto—Lientenant Henry Bridger Tador, from half-pay 50th | 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Alexander Sinclair Reoch, who ex- 
changes. 

S8th Ditto—To be Captains—Liceutenant James Fleming Paris, by 
purchase, vice Nickle, promoted; Captain Edward Win. Bray, from 
half-pay 24th Light Dragoons, vice Patrick Heron Goldie, who ex- 
changes, receiving the difference. 

To be Lieutenant, by purchase—Ensign David Jardine, vice Paris. 

To be Ensign, by purchase—Robert Thomas Fletcher, Gent. vice 
Jardine. 

Ist West India Regiment—Major John Carmichael, from the 6th 
Dragoon Guards, to be Major, vice Fitz-Clarence, who exchanges ; 
Captain Charles Kenny, from the 2d West India regiment, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Mereer, who retires. 

2d Ditto—Lieutenant Edward Hamill, from the Ist Dragoon Guards, 





| to be Captain, by purchase, vice Kenny, appointed to the Ist West 


India Regiment. 


Ist Ceylon Regiment—Ensign Henry Brahan, late of the 83d Foot, | 


to be Second Lieutenant, vice Bassett, deceased. 


Hospiran STarr.—To be A®sistant-Surgeons to the Forces —Assist- , 


ant-Surgeon Thouras James Wharre, M. D. from balf-pay 32d Foot, 
vice John Fredevick Frank, placed upon half-pay; Assistant Surgeon 
Villiam Pardey, from half-pay 62d Foot. 


To be Hospital Assistant to the Forces—Hospital Assistant Charles | 


Butler, from half-pay, vice Alexander Bruce, placed upon half-pay. 

Rovat Artittery.—Four subalterns and 107 men of the Royal 
Artillery, under the command of Captain Fogo, have embarked at 
Portsmouth, on board thé Vibilia transpoct, for Jamaica 
companies of Royal Artillery, tovether with the detachments belong- 
ing to the 8th, 18th, 28th, 32d, 36th, 5ist, SOth, 84th, and 9th Regi- 
ments of Foot, whieh embarked, on board the Intrepid transport, at 
Malta, on the 16th of October, for England, disembarked at Chatham, 
On the 13th December. 


THE ALBION, © 

















NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1823. 








in 36 days from LiveRrpooL, and furnishes us with papers to the Ist 
January, inclusive. Our Lonpos journals are to the evening of the 
30th December. 
FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

The first subject of interest is the relations which France and Spain 
It appears thit the Viscount de 
Montmorency, having represented France with great wisdom and 
dignity at the Congress, and apparently coinciding with the Ministers 
of the other great powers in the course to be adopted towards Spain, 
and possessity their entire confidence, returned to Paris to receive his 
reward in the thanks of his Prince, and the elevation to the highest 
rank of the Nobility. ‘There can be no doubt but his view of the ques- 


tion was warlike, and we presume that in each of the notes to be pre- | 


sented by the respective Allied Powers, through their Ambassadors at 
Madrid, to the dominant Spanish authorities, the imminent proximity 
of War on the part of France was urged, and its justice insisted on ; 
provided satisfactory assurances were not speedily given by Spain 
that such interf@-rence was unnecessary. Now, the only course that 


in his legitimate authority, not in his despotism ; and to preserve such 


\a balance in the new Spanish Constitution as would be a guarantee 
. r . . 
against any danger arising to France from the insane projects of 


the Libdraux, and their ferocious commandant, Mina. 
Such was, doubtless, the state of affairs when the Duke de Mont- 


The two. 


The fast sailing packet ship James Cropper arrived on Sunday last. 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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morencv retarned to Paris. How, then, are we to account for his | 
| subsequent, almost immediate resignation? Though we have hardly | 
| sufficient data to go upon, we imagine the cause may be found thus. | 
| The King, naturally pacific, was probably indisposed to. sanction the 
strong terms in which Montmorency’s intended note would have been | 
: drawn up; and the latter, feeling himself bound in honor and convic- 
| tion to adhere to the determination formed at Verona, had no alterna- | 
— | tive, except, by resignation, to enable the King to communicate through 
PROMOTIONS, ETC. li hi ives to Spain, in, doubtless, rather milder | 
War Office, December 27. 1822. oe ee 5 de believ : 
6th Regiment of Dragoon Guards—Brevet Lieutenant-Col. George | language. But we would not have our readers believe, for a moment, | 


Fitz-Clarence, from the 1st West India Regiment, te be Major, vice] that Montmorency has been disgraced, He hus resigned to exiricate | 





FROM ‘THE LONDON GAZETTE, Dec, 23. 





The intelligence contained in the Paris Papers of Friday, which 
have arrived in due course, and in those of Saturday, which we have 
received by express, is of no ordinary importance. 

In the first place, it is true, cot that the Duke de Montmoreney hag 
been “ dismissed,” but that, from motives of the strictest honor and 
integrity, he tendered the resignation of his office. This act is in per- 
fect accordance with the view we took of his situation on Friday, for 
he owed it to himself, and he owed to the august Allies of France, 
not to palter with the great principles which he had so successfully 
asserted at the Congress. Believing him, as we do, to have acted 
sincerely at Verona, he must have degraded himself had he consented 
to concur in any measures which tended to compromise the simple 
and defined objects of his diplomatic negociations there. That these 
negociations were not thought derogatory to the interests or the digni- 
ty of France, is best proved by-the fact, that the negociator was re- 
warded with a Dukedom: and it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that they could not have been disapproved of by his colleagues gene- 
rally. This circumstance, however, is not merely matter of inference, 

for the Quotidienne of Saturday states, that the Note, which M. de 
'Montmorency wished should be transmitted to Madrid, and which 
| expressed with energy the intentions of the Sovereigns, Members of 
| the Holy Alliance, such as they had declaved thein in the Congress at 
Verona,” was supported “ by the majority of ministers,” 
The King, however, gave his support and preference to the note 
| which M., de Villele had prepared, and M. de Montmorency immedi- 
ately requested permission from his Majesty to resign the seals of of- 
‘fice. It is further added, that this request was accompanied with the 
following statement of the reasons why he could no longer remain in 
the ministry. We cannot vouch for the accuracy of this statement, but 
we can truly say, that the reasons are precisely those which it might 
be supposed he would employ. 

He is represented as declaring that “ in compliance with. his Majes- 
ty’s commands, he had attended the Congress at Verona—that after 
he had obtained the consent of the continental part of the alliance. 
he returned to Paris. not anls as the wehubetee wt theo Bitergy pul, In a 
certain sense, as the representative of that alliance—that the note 

which had been rejected, contained the views which he had engaged 
‘at Verona to support; and that having thus failed in convincing his 

Majesty of its wisdom, he would be betraying the confidence reposed 
in him by his Majesty’s august allies, it he continued in a situation 
‘where he could not fulfil the understanding to which they had nutu- 
ally come.” 

We pass, however, from the consideration of the motives which in- 
‘fluenced M. de Montmorency, to the more important consideration of 
the letter of M.de Villele. We shall not stop to remark upon the sin- 
, gulavity of the departure from official etiquette exhibited by the pub- 

lication of this letter in the Paris Journals, before it was even one 
day's jonrney on its road to the French Ambassador at Madrid. But 
what, in point of fact, is this letter of Viilele, if it be not the precur- 
sor of a declaration of war? We have read it with all the attention 
in our power: we have applied to it all the considerations which such 
-adocument is calculated to excite ; and we should belie our own judg- 
ment if we were to say we can discern in it any approximation to peace, 
unless, indeed, Spain does, of herself, what nobody believes she will 
' do, and what, in truth, nobody can consider her in a condition to do; 
that is—put down the Revoiutionists—rescind the Constitution—and 
restore tranquillity in those provinces which are now torn by civil war. 
Either words have no meaning, or, in our apprehension, the language 
/of the French Government resolves itself into this—if you do not 

abate the nuisance, we must. We contend that such must be the in- 
| ference, because we have too high an opinion of M. de Villele himself, 
‘to believe that he would render the King and the Government ridicu- 
lous by proposing an alternative, upon which he had no intention to 
act. We need not remiud our readers, that on the present, as on all 
former occasions, when discussing the question between France and 
Spain, our arguments are drawn from given facts, or from undeniable 
| promises. They leave untouched, as we wish they should, the abstract 
| consideration of the merits or the demerits of the policy pursued, 
| which is a much more delicate and difficult point to resolve. 

| It has been said, that in this note France calls upon Spain to make 
| no specific changes. If by this itis meant, that she suggests uo minute 


} 


i alterations, no particular arrangements in detail, it cannot be denied. 
But she calls for that specific change which no government capable of 
| maintaining itself, would deign to think of fora moment. She calls, 
| in effect, for an abandonment of that Constitution which she describe s 
-to have been imposed upon the King by a “ military insurrection,” 
and which she views as tending directly to encourage every discon- 
| tented Spaniard to establish an order of things according to his own 


{ 


| peculiar taste. She intimates, that the use made, by the Constitution- 
| alists, of force, has given a right to others to use force against them. 
| She declares it to be her firm resolution, in conjanction with her Al- 
‘lies, to put down, by all the means in her power, revolutionary prin- 
ciples and movements ; that she will not relax in her precautionary 
measures so long as Spain continues to be torn by facitons ; and that 
she will not hesitate to recal her Ambassador, and to seek a guarantee 
against the effects of this Constitution, in more decisive measures, if 
her “ essential interests continie to be compromised ” 

The question, therefore, is now drawn into this narrow compass— 
that the Spanish Revolutionists must humble themsclves to France, or 
that France must bow down before the Spanish Revoluationists. There 
is no middle course, that we can perceive, except one, which we ut- 
terly dismiss from our consideration, because it involves what we are 
sure will never take place while M. de Villele remains minister—a 1j- 
diculous and humiliating escape. 

Such are our views of this momentous document; aud such, it is 
our conscientious opinion, must be the view taken of it by every im- 
partial mind. It may be added, as somewhat remarkable, and as 


' 


not slightly eenfirmatory ef the preceding observations, that the Jour- 
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nal des Debats, heretofore so decided, that a pacific policy was the 
true policy of France, says not a word in approbation of M. de Vil- 
lele’s letter, which we may suppose it would have done, if it could 
have done so with any rational hope of making its readers believe 
that it established the triumph of ‘pacific principles. 

There is one more consideration, and certainly not the least im- 
portant, in reference to this great question. It is evident that the 
Allied Powers at Verona did not regard the situation of Spain as one 
merely affecting the interests of France, -and in conceding the point 
which they did, they made France the agent merely, not the arbitress 
of their intentions. Would they, then, permit those intentions to be 
neutralised by her, if she should desire to pursue an exclusive policy, 
instead of co-operating in the prosecution of a general system? It 
is clear that there is already a shade of difference between them, and 
that the Notes transmitted by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to their 
Ministers at Madrid, are of a more decisive character than that sent 
by M. de Villele We confess, however, that the danger which seems 
to impend from this quarter is very remote, and that the more pro- 
bable issue will be, a perfect accordance, ultimately, between all the 
members of the Holy Alliance. : 

\ 
FRENCH PAPERS. 


(From the Moniteur of Friday, Dec. 27.) 


ROYAL ORDINANCE. 
* Louis, &e. 

*‘ Having accepted the resignation offered to us by our cousin, the 
Duke Mathieu de Montmorency, of his functions of Minister Secretary 
of State for the Department of Foreign Affairs, 

‘¢ We have ordered and do order as follows :— 

“1. The President of our Council of Ministers shall be charged ad 
jnterim-with the office of Foreign Affairs. 

“2. The President of our Council of Ministers is charged with the 
execution of the present ordinance. 


“ Given at Paris, Dec. 25. 
(Signed) “ LOUIS. 


(Countersigned) “JH. DE VILLELE, 
“ President of the Council of Ministers.” 


We hasten to give to the public the first authentic document which 
it has been possible to communicate since the opening of the Congress. 

So many interests are connected with the determinations of the dif- 
ferent Cabinets on this great occasion, that it is of importance to 
ynake them known as soon as they afe definitively adopted. 


The President of the Council of Ministers, charged ad interim with the 
department for Foreign Affairs, to the Count de la Garde, his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Madrid. 

«¢ M. le Comte—As your political situation may be changed, in con- 
sequence of the resolutions adopted at Verona, French candour re- 
quires that you should be directed to make known the views of the 
Government of his Most Christian Majesty to the Government of his 
Catholic Majesty. 

“Since the revolution which took place in Spain in April, 1820, 
France, notwithstanding the dangers which that revolution presented 
for her, carefully endeavoured to draw close the bonds which unite 
the two Kings, and to maintain the relations which exist between the 
two nations. 

“« But the influence under which the changes in the Spanish Mo- 
narchy were brought about, has become more powerful in conse- 
quence of the very results of these changes, as it was easy to be 
foreseen. 

“A COMMthution, whieh King Ferdinand on resuming the crown 
neither recognized nor accepted, was imposed on him by a military 
insurrection. The natural consequence of this transaction has been, 
that each dissatisfied Spaniard considers himself authorized to seek, 
by the same means, the establishment of an order of things more in 
harmony with his opinions and principles. The employment of force 
has created the right of force. 

“ Hence the movements of the Guards at Madrid, and the appear- 
ance of armed corps in different parts of Spain. ‘The provinces bor- 
dering on France have been chiefly the theatre of the civil war.— 
Thus it has become necessary for France to protect herself from this 
state of disorder in the Peninsula. The events which have occurred 
since the establishment of an Army of Observation at the foot of the 
Pyrennees have sufficiently justified the foresight of his Majesty's 
Government. 

“ Meanwhile the Congress, which since last year had been looked 
to for deciding on the affairs of Italy, assembled at Verona. 

“ As an integral part of this Congress, France was bound to ex- 
plain herself with respect to the armaments to which she had been 
compelled to have recourse, and to the manner in which she might 
eventually employ them. ‘The precautions of France appeared just 
4o her allies, and the Continental Powers adopted the resolution of 
uniting with her to aid her (if there ever should be occasion) in main- 
taining her dignity and tranquillity, 

“France would be satisfied with a resolution at once so benevolent 
and so honourable with respect to her; but Austria, Prussia, and 


Russia, judged it necessary to add to the particular act of alliance a! 


manifestation of their sentiments. Diplomatic notes are for that pur- 
pose addressed by these three Powers to their respective Ministers at 
Madrid, who will communicate them to the Spanish Government, and 
in their ulterior conduct follow the orders which they shall have re- 
ceived from their Courts. 

‘For your part, M. le Comte, in giving these explanations to the 
Cabinet of Madrid, you will declare to it that his Majesty's Govern- 
ment is intimately united with its Allies in the firm resolution to repel, 
by every means, revolutionary principles and movements; that it 
equally concurs with its Allies in the wishes which they form, that a 
remedy may be found by the noble Spanish nation itselt, for these 
evils—evils which are of a nature to disturb the Governments of 
Europe, and to impose on them precautions which always must be 
paintul. 

« You will, in particular, take care to make known, that the people 
of the Peninsula, restored to tranquillity, will find in their neighbours 
faithful and sincere friends. 
of Madrid the assurance, that the succours of every kind which France 
can dispose of in favour of Spain will always be offered to her for the 
purpose of assuring her happiness, and increasing her prosperity ; 
but you will at the same time declare, that France will in no respect 
relax the preservatory measures which she has adopted, while Spain 
continues to be torn by factions. His Majesty's: Government will not 
even hesitate to recall you from Madrid, and to seck guarantees in 
more efficacious measures, if its essential interests continue to be 
compromised, and if it lose the hope of an amelioration, which it 


takes a pleasure in expecting from the sentiments which have so long | 


united Spaniards and Frenchmen in love for their King, and for a 
wise liberty. 

“Such are, M. Le Comte, the instructions which the King | as 
ordered me to submit to you, at the moment in which the notes of the 
Cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburgh are about to be pre- 
sented to the Cabinet of Madrid. These instructions will serve to 
make known to you the views and the determination of the French 
tiovernment on this momentous occurrence. 


“‘ You are authorised to communicate this dispatch, and to furnish | 


a copy of it, if it be demanded. 
“ Paris, Dee. 25, 1822.” 








You will, therefore, give to the Cabinet | 


Che Albion. 
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GREECE. 

Sincerely as we hope for the amelioration of this people, we must 
be allowed to discredit the following dramatic morceau. And vith 
respect to Captain Hamilton's alleged share in it, we beg leave to enter 
our protest. Credal Judaeus. : 

Hypra, Nov. 25.—Extract of a Private Letter —The Turkish fleet 
having been beaten iuto the sea of Tenedos, the Greck Captains sent 
from Psara a flotilla against it under the special direction of Captain 
Stephanos Canaris, who had beaten the old Captain Pasha at Scio, 
and led the ships which burned his vessels. Canaris conducted his 
fire-ships with great skill into the midst of the ‘Turkish fieet ; set fire 
to them, and escaped. The confusion and conflagration have caused 
a loss to the Turks of 12 vessels, 4 frigates, and one of their curvettes 
vielded to the Greeks. On the return of the victorious Canaris to 
Psara, the Greeks assembled at the Cathedral to sing T’e Deum. While 
their cannon announced the glorious intelligence to allaround, Captain 


asked the cause of their rejoicings. On being informed, Capt. Hamil- 
ton offered his congratulations to the Greek Captain, and asked in 
what manner the Greeks prepared their fire-ships >—“ We use the 
modes of England in the preparations,” said Canaris, “ but in the 
execution, we are actuated by our ows feeling’ —exhibiting bis breast 
—‘ by the love of freedom which burns here.” Captain Hamilton 
afterwards landed on our island, and stated to the Admiralty, that 
his Government had come to a decision to recognise the blockades 
carried by the Greeks He also asked a list of the places blockaded, 
in order that he might direct the English Consuls to grant no pass- 
ports for them. The Admicalty has, therefore, requested Capt. Ha- 
milton to make application to the Central Government at Harmione, 
opposite Hydra. The French Consul at Smyrna is said to have re- 
ceived similar instructions from his Government. A great number of 
vessels which have appeared in the Gulf of Napoli di Romania, hav- 
ing been apprized by the Greek Captains of the blockade, sailed back. 
Two which attempted to force an entrance have been confiscated. 
They were supposed to be Austrians. Napoli must soon surrender. 
Mahmud Pasha, who commanded at Corinth, died lately —¢( Consti- 
tutionnel.) 





IRELAND. 


We are sorry to find that a very daring, and almost treasonous, 
outrage has been perpetrated in Dublin, seemingly by a part of the 
Orange faction, against the Lord Lieutenant, at the Theatre, on the 
14th of December. A glass bottle was thrown at his Excellency’s 
box, preceded by loud cries of ‘‘ No Popery ;” “ No Popish Governor ;” 
“A groan for the Marquess Wellesley ;” “ The Boyne Water,” &c. 
&c. An immense wedge of wood was also thrown at his Excellency, 


with whom his Excellency had just been conversing. This disgrace- 
ful scene occurred between the play and the farce. The nobie Mar- 
quess nevertheless remained until nearly the end of the performance. 
| Much praise is given to Mr. Johnston, his Excellency’s Private Secre- 
tarv, who, accompanied with some gentlemen, went into the gallery 
and secured some of the ringleaders. It is most gratifying to see that 
every atonement has been made by the unanimous execration of the 
whole people—addresses having been presented to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant from all classes, some accompanied with the most splendid 
deputations. 





We regret that want of room, oce®siened by the arrival of so 
many papers, precludes our noticing the proceedivgs on the Canada 
Union question. 











We publish part of the important Portsmouth cause, by request.— 
[t will be continued. 
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British Swuniary. 

The Marquess of Drogheda is dead, aged 94—as is the Earl of 
Tankerville—and General Wilford, of the 7th Dragoon Guards ; also 
Hans Hamilton, Esq. M. P. 

The new number of the Edinburgh Review has a long article on 
Mr. Canning’s speech on Reform. 

The sloop of war Racehorse has been host on the Isle of Man. 

The “ Liberal” has been indicted, and a true bill found by the Grand 
Jury of Middlesex for a blasphemous libel. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived in London, in tolerable health, on 
the 23d December. ; 

Las Cases’ Journal occupies the public attention, and the papers 
are filled with anecdotes and extracts, some of which we shall copy 
in our next. 

Mr. Coke, M.P. for Norfolk, has been blessed with a son and heir. 
It will be recollected that his lady is 17, and he 74 years of age. 

The Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth have elected John 
Galt, Esq. an honorary member. 

S. Thorpe, Esq. father of Alderman Thorpe, died suddenly on the 
26th Deceinber. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has presented the Rev. Dr. Hood 
to the benefice of Aughaboy, County Monaghan. Dr. Hood was father 
to Lieut. Hood, R. N. who perished on the Northern Land Expedition 
of Discovery. 

Dr. Middleton, Bishop of Calcutta, is dead. The income of the 
bishoprick is said to be £4,000 per annum. 
| The Honourable W. Hill, Minister at Turin, is said to have been 
| appointed Under-Secretary of State. 





Canova. This great artist is said to have left a fortune of £300,000. 
| The matriculation list of the University of Edinburgh amounts 
ito 1973. 
| There are now in Ireland seven regiments of Cavalry and twenty- 
“nine of Infantry. In England there are seven of the former, and 
| cleven of the latter. 
The Earl of Mulgrave’s name still appears in the Cabinet, though 
| he has long since resigned. 
| Letters from Paris say that M. Achille Murat is to espouse the 
| daughter of M. Joseph Bonaparte. 
| Colonel John Macleod, of Colbeck, died on the 15th December. He 
raised a regiment of Highlanders soon after the commencement of 
the late war with France, and was the last of that ancient family. 

A new opera, a “ Tale of other Tiates,” has met with an unfavour- 


| able reception at Drury Lane, notwithstanding all the efforts of Bra- 
| bam and Madame Vestris. 









Hamilton, of his Britannic Majesty’s ship Cambrian, came ashore, and | 


which passed close by the head of a distinguished lady in the next box, | 


A subscription is on foot to erect a monument to the memory of 
{ 
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| Amevican Summary. 
| The attention of the Legislature of Lower Canada is to be shortly 
| directed towards the uniting the Bay of Fundy with the Galf of St, 
| Lawrence by a navigable canal. 
| The 28th number of the North American Review for January, 1822, 
| contains fifteen articles : 1. Humboldt’s works.—IL. On the State of the 
Indians —IL. Essays by a Virginian. —IV. Nuttall's Journal.—V. The 
| Shakers.—VI. Clio—VIL. French and English Tragedy —VIIL. Bat- 
ler’s History of the United States. —IX. Domestic mannezs of the 
Romans. —X. S. E. Morse’s Geography. —XIL. U. S. Law Journal.— 
| X11. Biography of the Signers of the declaration of American Inde- 
| pendence.—XIIT. Metcalf’s Edition of Yelverton —XIV. Essay on the 
jlaw of patents —XV. Von Hammer's Constantinople. 
Moore's new poem, the “ Loves of the Angels,” was issued from 
| the American press yesterday. An extract appears in our present 
number, 
| ‘The thirteenth number of the “ American Journal of Science and 
the Arts” has just appeared. This work is edited in a superior style 
by Professor Silliman; and with the North American Review, by 
| Professsor Everett, is highly honorable to the literary character of 
| this country, 

The sifiall-pox is raging at Stillwater —Saraloga Sentinel. 

The Alhany and Ulica Mail Coach travels two hundred miles in 
| twenty hours, with the mail and passengers. 








Cie Drania. 





| Mr. Marnews made his first appearance on our boards since hig 
| successful visit to Boston, on Monday last, in the characters of Bailie 
| Nicol Jarvie, and Mons. Morbleu. We regret we have no room 
to give a detailed account of the excellent representation he gave 
| us of the Glasgow Bailie. Suffice it to say, he was received by a 
_crowded house with the warmest plaudits, and that he played it to 
, the complete satisfaction of a very elegant audience. We have often 
seen this character burlesqued, and were therefore greatly pleased 
with the natural air Mr. Matuews threw around it. His Scottish was 
very good, and many fine touches of humour were recognized as pe- 
culiarly his own. His excellent Morblen is sufficiently known Mr. 
Maywoop sustained the character of the bold and unfortunate Mac 
Gregor with the greatest energy and discrimination, and received con- 
siderable applause. On Wednesday Mr. Mathews gave us the most 
| Spirited representation of Goldfinch we have yet seen. He was again 
'veceived by an elegant house, with long continued applause, sufficient 
| to convince him that his popularity is firmly established in this city, and 
| that it is founded on the most solid basis, combining personal respect 
| asa gentleman, with most unequivocal admiration as a public perfurm- 
er. The afterpiece was La Diligence, in the usual style of excellence. 





Mr. WaLLack is engaged for a few nights at Bartimore, and will 
then proceed to Boston. He has had a fine career at PaitapeLpnia, 
and took his second benefit on the Lith inst. His. Douglas and 
Jaffier have been highly extolled by the Vational Gazelte. 

Mr. Cooprr has been playing at the same Theatr:, and performed 
Pierre and Glenalvon with Mr. Watrack’s Jaffier and Donglas. 
His performance is said in the same paper to have been of the first 
order. 

Mr. Puirirrs’ farewell benefit in Battimone was so well attended, 
that numicers returned without being able to obtain seats. This tri- 
bute of respect to a favourite performer the public is always dis- 
posed to pay, and no one better deserves it than that gentleman. He 
has accepted a most liberal offer from the Managers of the New- 
Orceans Theatre, and is on his way to that city. 

Mr. Boorn is engaged at Paitaperpnia for a few nights. It is 
expected he will visit New-York during Mr. Matusws’ engagement 
there, 





LLOYD'S LIST, Dec. 27. 

Gravesend, Dec. 20.—Arrived, Eagle, Henley, from Quebec. Ply. 
mouth, Dec. 19 —Arrived, Borodina, Park, St. John, N. B.; Liddell, 
Williams, ditto. Portsmouth, Dec. 21.—Arrived, James, Walton, Mi- 
ramichi. Lancaster, Dec. 16.— Arrived, St. George, Fearon, Picton ; 
Ulysses, Todd, Miramichi. Troon, Dec. 17, Robert, Neal, Quebec. At the 
Clyde, Dec. 18, Clyde, Morrison, St. John, N. B. Leith, Dec. 20.— 
Arrived, Juno, Lyle, St. John, N.B. Vigo, Dec. 14 —Arrived, Anne, 
Adains, Quebec, with the loss of top-masts and sails. At the Clyde, 
| Dec. 22, Rebecca, Tait, Quebec. Dec. 24, Robert, Neill, ditto. Cove 

of Cork.— Arrived, Royalist, Asbridge, St. John, N.B. Leith, Dee. 22. 
| Arrived, Romulus, Henderson, Quebec ; Lincoln, Martin, Miramichi, 








Tobermory, Dec. 17th.—The Maister, of Port Glasgow, Wokes, 
from St. John, N. B. was wrecked on the Island of Tyrie, the 13th 
|inst. crew saved. The Ceasar, M‘Michan, from St. Andrews, N. B, 
was put ashore on the Island of Icolmkell, 15th inst. crew saved. She 
is much damaged, and it is feared she will go to pieces, It is expected 
the cargoes of both vessels will be saved. 











Liverpool Markels, December 30. 

Colton.—Our market has manifested throughout the week a greater 
degreé of animation than we have experienced for some time past, and 
| at this season of the year may be considered extraordinary, the total 
valne having amounted to 13,586 bags. 

Tobacco has been little noticed throughout the week, either by the 
manufacturers or shippers, so that we cannot report any sales of im- 
| portance, or any variation in the currency. 

) . . 

Drysaltries, &c.—Montreal ashes are in good request, and an acd- 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 








vance of Is. per cwt. has been realised, 200 bbls. of pots having been 
sold at 45 to 46s. per ewt. and some pearls at 48s. per cwt. In States’ 
ashes, nothing done. Scarcely any thing has occurred in any deserip- 
| tion of Dye-woods, the demand for which, as well as for most articles 
of drysalteries generally, stagnates for a time during this particula: 
period of the year. Qnvercitron Bark, dull. 

Hides and Tallow.—Scarcely any thing is doing in Tallow. Yellow 
| Candle very dull at 3s. 6d. to 4Us. per cwt. There have been no sales 
in Hides of any description, 

Naval Stores —Turpentine is in demand, and becoming dear; 14s. 
3d. has been realised for 150 bbls. of good quality, but holders at pre- 
sent are not disposed to accept of less than I4s, 6d. per cwt. We 
have not a single transaction to report in Tar, 
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MR. MOORE’S 
POBM OF “ THE LOVES OF THE ANGELS.” 

We are sensible of the unfairness of exhibiting a few stanzas as a 
specimen of a finished and connected poem. One might as well at- 
tempt to form an idea of a fair proportioned body from witnessing a | 
dogfthed limb. For the selection of the following passage, we have, | 
however, this to say, that if it is not one of the most brilliant in the poem, | 
fro its parenthetical nature it admits of separation from the context | 
without much injury. Itis extracted from the “ Third Angel’s Story,” 
and cannot fail to impress on our readers a full sense of the delicacy’ 
and address with which Mr, Moore has surmounted the difficulties of | 
a subject in whieh the warmth of love and the ideal purity of celestial | 
feelings are essentially combined :— 

"Twas first at twilight, on the shore 

Of the smooth sea, he heard the lute \ 
And voice of her he lov'd steal o'er | 

| 








The silver waters, that lay mute, 
As loth, by ev’n a breath, to stay 
The pilgrimage of that sweet lay ; 
Whose echoes still went on and on, | 
‘Till lost among the light that shone » 

Far off, beyond the ocean's brim— 

There, where the rich cascade of day 
Had, o'er the horizon’s gold rim, 

Into Elysium roll’d away ! 

Of God she sung, and of the mild 

Attendant Mercy, that beside 
His awful throne for ever smiled, | 

Ready, with her white hand, to guide 
His bolts of vengeance to their prey— 
That she might quench them on the way ! 
Of Peace—of that Atoning Love, 

Upon whose star, shining above 
This twilight world of hope and fear, 

The weeping eyes of Faith are fix’d 
So fond, that with her every tear 

The light of that love-star is mix’d !-- 
All this she sung, and such a soul 

Of piety was in that song, 

That the charm'd Angel, as it stole 





) the profession. Application to be made to Mr. JAMES EASTBURN, Literary 





Tenderly to his ear, along 
Those lulling waters where he lay, 
Watching the day light’s dying ray, 
Thought ‘twas a voice from out the wave, 
An echo that some spirit gave 
To Eden's distant harmony, 
Heard faint and sweet beneath the sea ! 


Quickly, however, to its source, 

Tracking that music’s melting course, 

He saw, upon the golden sand 

Of the sea-shore, a Maiden stand, 

Before whose feet th’ expiring waves 
Flung their last tribute with a sigh— 

As, in the East, exhausted slaves 
Lay down the far-brought gift, and die— 

And, while her lute hung by her, hush’d, 
As if unequal to the tide 

Of song, that from her lips still gush’d, 
She rais'd, like one beatified, 

Those eyes, whose light seem’d rather given 
To be ador’d thati to adore— 

Such eyes as may have look’d from Heaven, 
But ne’er were rais’d to it before! 


Oh Love, Religion, Music—all 

That's left of Eden upon earth— 
The only blessings since the fall 
Of our weak souls, that still recall 

A trace of their high, glorious birth— 
How kindred are the dreams you bring ! 

How Love, though unto earth so prone, 
Delights to take Religion’s wing, 

When time or grief hath stain’d his own! 
How near to Love's beguiling brink, 

Too oft entranc’d Religion lies ! 
While Music, Music is the link 

They both still hold by to the skies, 
The language of their native sphere, 
Which they had else forgotten here. 








BIRTHS. 


At Rigment-houre, Bedfordshire, on the 14th Dec. the Lady of Thomas Potter 
Macqueer, Esq. M.-P. ofa son and heir.—In Hope-street, on the 19th, the Ion. Mrs. 
Peter Ramsay, of a daughter.—At Sir Archibald Macdonald’s. at Eastsheen, on the 
12th, Mrs. Randolph, of a daughter.—At Madras, on the 23d July, the Lady of Ma- 
jor George Cadell, Assistant Adjutant-General], of a son.— At Melville Piace, Ster- 
ling,on the 19th, Mrs. Birch, of ason.—At Farnacres, the Lady of the Hon. H. T. 
Liddle, of a dauchter.—At Brussels, the Rigit Hon. Lady Mabella Knox, wife of 
the Non. Jobn Henry Knox, of a son and heir.—On the 23d Dec. the Lady of Geo. 
lose, Esq. of a still-born son. 


MARRIED. 
At Douglas Churcn, near Cork, on the 11th Dec. Charles Wedderburn Webster, 
E-<q. of the Carabineers, to Miss Rebceca, youngest daughter of the late Sir James 
‘_hatterton, Bart. of Castlemahon, in the County of Cork.—At Miche!lmersh, llants, | 
on the 16th, Elbe rough Woodcock, of Oriel College, Oxford, B.A. to Miss Sopbia, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir John Stewart, Bart. of Ailanbank.—At Adamten. 
Ayrshire, on the 17th, George James Campbeil, of Treesbank, to Miss Elizabeth, 
deugbter of Colonel Reid, late of the Hon. East India Company’s Service.—On the 


VHe Albion. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ST. GEORGES’ SOCIETY, N. Y. 
NE of the books of the Sociéty being mislaid, any member knowing where it 
is, will please to leave information of the same at No. 61 Pine-street. Feb. 8. 


SELF-DEFENCE. 
Ww": FULLER, the celebrated Pugilist from London, begs leave to inform the 


Gentlemen of New-York and its vicinity. that he has engaged the large room 


at the Shudspeare Tavern, Nassau-street, for the purpose of giving lessons in the 
above manly art. ; 


Gentienen are enabled, in a few lessons, to chastise, and protect themselves 
against, the assaults of the ruffian. 


The most respectable references as to character and ability can be given. 
eb. 8.—3t. 








INFORMATION WANTED. 

F a young man, who left Dublin, Ireland, in August, 1815, and arrived at New- 

York on or about October in the same year, by the naiae of JOHN GANNON, 
by occupation a Currier, son of Thomas Gannon, of Back-lane, Dublin, will apply 
at No. 110 Chatham-sireet, New-York, be will hear of something very much to his 
advantage. Any person giving information of said J. G. if living, or, if dead, 
where died, and particulars thereof, shall be amply rewarded for the same, by ad- 
dressing a letter (if out of the city) to the above number. 


*,* Printers of newspapers throughout the Union will confer a favor by giving 
the above an insertion. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
NY person who can give information relative to Jobu Fraser,(son of William 
Fraser, Abercrombie Point, East River of Pictou.) who left Pictou about the 
ist July, 1818, for St. John, New-Brunswick, and will forward such information to 
the office of the Acadian Recorder, Halifax, will greatly oblige the family—some- 
thing having occurred to his advantage. 
*,* The Editors of Newspapers in the Provinces of British America, the West 


Indies, and the United States, will confer an obligation on the family, by giving 
this an insertion in their respective publications. Jan. 25. 


PRIVATE CLASSICAL TUTOR. 
N English Gentleman, who has taught the Greek and Latin Languages both 
in this country and in England, with credit and success, and who may be said 
to possess an accurate taste in a branch of Classical education too much neglected 
here, Latin Verse and Prose Composition, though chiefly interested in a Literary 
undertaking, has a portion of his time disengaged, and offers his services to Gen- 
tlemen of respectability as Private Classical Tutor in the higher departments of 











Rooms, Broadway. 
INTERESTING EXPEDITION 
oot of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, per- 
formed in the years 1819 and ’26—By order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secre- 
tary of War, under the command o1 Major Stephen H. Long. From the Notes of 
Major Long, Mr. T. Say, and other Gentiemen of the -xploring party. Compiled 
by Edwin James, Botanist and Geologist for the Expedition —Two Vols. 8vo. with 


a — Yor sale at the Literary Rooms, Broadway. 
an. 11. 


Jan. 25. 





JAMES EASTBURN. 
NEW-YQRK COFFEE-HOUSE, 
No. 10 William-Sireet. 

wis SYKES respectfully acquaints the public, that his new dining-rooms 

(which will accommodate 120 persous) being now completed, the ORDINA- 
RY will re-commence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dinner on the table at 3 o’clock pre- 
cisely. Price 50 cents, including table liquors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars 
and twenty-five cents. The table will always be covered with an ample variety of 
the delicacies of the season: and Merchanis, Brokers, and others, may rely on the 
utmost punctuality with respect to time—also that the best attendance upon the ta- 
ble, which can be obtained, will always be afforded. The bill of tare may be seen 
in the bar every day at120’clock. A saddle of venison will be served at the Ordi- 
nary every Tuesday and Friday at 3 o’clock, and on Sundays at 20’clock. On the 
alternate days, hashed venison, and other esteemed dishes, will he added to the 
ordinary provision for the public table. 

A Second Table wi!l be covered at 4 o’clock every day, for the accommodation 
of those gentlemen whose avocations do not permit them to dine at au earlier 
hour. The Dinner will consist of meats removed from the ordinary, but served up | 
anew, with hot vegetables, &c. Price 25 cents, or 12 tickets for 2 dolls. and 50 cents. | 

The Coffee Room, which is commodiously and handsomely fitted up, will be dai- | 
ly furnished with a bill of fare, and gentlemen can dine at any hour, upon very | 
short notice. 


The Larder will be constantly supplied with every delicacy of the New-York, 
Philadelphia, and other markets. 
rd, with or without Lodging, by the week, month or year, upon moderate 

terms. The bed rooms are airy and neatly furnished ; and the utmost attention will 
be paid to ensure the real comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

Private Rooms for parties, and. Dinners, Suppers, &c. furnished in the best style. 

Wines and Liquors, of superiouwt quality, and genuine as imported. 

Oyster, Terrapin, Ox Tail, Gravy or Peas Soup. every day at 11 o’clock. Jaw. 11, 


EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
UST published, by H. C. Carey & Co, 157 Broadway, New-York, The Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountains, performed in the years 

1819—20, by order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Sec. of War, under the command of 
Maj §. H. Long, of the U.S. Topographical Engineers. Compiled from the notes | 
of Maj. Long, Mr. T. Say,and other gentlemen of the party, by Edwin James, Bo- | 
tanist and Geologist to the expedition. In 2 vols. octavo, with a quarto volume con- 
taining the following maps and plates: 

I. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi—Eastern section. 

II. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi—Western section, 

Iif. Oto Council. 

1V. War Dance in the Interior of a Konza Lodge. 

V. View of the Rocky Mountains, 50 miles from their base. 

VI. View of the Table Lands and the Exploring Party. ‘ 

VII. View of the Castle Rock, an extraordinary natural curiosity, 

VIII. Moveabie Ledges of the Kaskaias. 

IX. Oto Eucampment of Skin Lodges. 

X. Geological Sections. 















TO LET, 
FPUREE Lower Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, with or without boarding, at 
the corner of Greenwich an¢ Liberty. streets—Also: From four to six Gentle- 
men can be accommodated with Good Board on very moderate rms, b, ‘ 
Dec. 25St WILLIAM M’KENNY. 
TO CURIOUs. 


NEW WORK, just from the press, and now ready for sale—entitled, Moore’s 
Marriage Customs, and Ceremonies, and Modes of Courtship of Vari- 
ous Nations of the Universe—to be bad .at Mr. K\ORRADAILE’S Book Establish 
ment, tlodgkinsons’s-Row, 130 Fulton-Street—who has also on hand, Bibles, Quarto 
and Folio, elegant bindings—Barlow’s Columbiad, London proof Impressions, su- 
orb calf extra—Piigrims Pr » 8no—Westall’s Designs, Notes by Mason, 
Scott, and Burder—Plutarch’s lives, 4 vol. 8mo. New Edit on, with a variety of 
Miscellaneous Stock at low prices for cash. Dec. 7. 


THE EUTERPEIAD; OR, MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER. 
PPNUE EUTERPEIAD: or MUSICAL INTELLIGENCER, is published once a 
month, at the moderate price of Two Dollars per ann. payable Semi-annual 


ly, in advance, and contains Sixteen large Octavo pages, with an advertisin - 
velope, and two pages Music with each nuinber. 7" 


Contents of the December Number. 
Page. 








Page. 
Elements Vocal Science, . . . 137 | The Artifice, . . ... 6... fio 
Musical Student, No.2, . . . . 1859 | Ourselves, . . 2... . . ey 15D 
Analysis of the Creation, . . . 140 | Mr. Phili 
Musical Pleiades, No. 13, . . . 142 


. . . . . . . . 1 
Second Oratorio Handel and Haydn 


Remarks on Hasting’s Dissertatio Society, . . 


eer eS SC 

on Musical Taste, . . . . « 145 | The Methodist Harmonist, . . . 151 
Beethoven Society at Portland, . 147 | Dyer’s Edition of Anthems,. . . 151 
A Dissertation on Musical Taste, 148 | Haydn’s Creation, . . . . . . 15! 
Sivging Stones, . . . . « « « 149 | ilaverhill Singing Society, . . . 15! 
Madame Catalani, . . . . . - 149 | ChristmasOde, . ...... 152 
Welsh Baris, . . - + « + « » 149 | Carrier’s Address of the Euterpeiad, 150 
Lord Mansfield, . . . . « « « 149 § Eugenio,. . ........ 182 
Av Hibernian, 4t 2. oO . 149 





Setts of the First, Second, and Third vols. may be had on application to JOHN 
R PARKER, Editor and Proprietor, No.7 Merchants-Hall, Boston. Jan. 25. 








The design of this work is, to give a compendious view of the history of the Ex- 
pedition, and of such discoveries of the party as appearec_ in some degree fit to | 
gratify public curiosity. The residence of several of the Nyrty during the winter 

of 1819, at Engineer Cantonment, about seven hundred miles from the mouth of | 
the Missouri, and in the heart of an Indian country, afforded the opportunity of | 
collecting much new and important jnformation concerning the aborigines. The 

details of this occupy a large part of tbe first volume. After leaving the Missouri 
early in the summer of 1820, the party traversed a great extent of unexplored 
country, crossed the wide, sandy and grassy deserts of the Platte. and arrived in 
July at the Rocky Mountains, in longitude about 106 degrees W. from Greenwich. 
Near the Rocky Mountains they met several bands of Kaskaias, Arrapahoes, Kia- 
was, and other erratic tribes, who frequent the country at the sources of the I’latte, 
the Arkansa, the Rio Del Norte, and the Red River of Natchitoches. 1n their pro- 
gress towards the south, they passed within fifty miles of Santa Fe in New Mexico, 
and falling upon a branch of the Rio Mora of Humboldt, which they found to be 
the Canadian fork of the Arkansa, they returned to the east along its banks, and 
arrived at the Mississippi in October. In preparing the work the compiler bas had 
free access to the numerous journals and documents of the party, and has received 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


EOQGRAPHICAL Conversation Cards, illustrated with Maps, by Charles M. 
Peat, of this city, and to be had of Bliss & White, A. & T. Goodrich, T. & K. 
Lockwood, and B. Giiley, Booksellers, Broadway,and Prior & Dunning, Water-st. 
Price one Dollar each sett. 
The following is one among the many favourable opinions which have bean gi- 
ven of these Cards. 





13th, Thomas Weir, Esq. W.S. to Miss Lilias Gray, second daughter of John Orr, 
sq. York Place —At Edinburgh, on the 23d, by the Rev Andrew Thomson, James 
Cheyne, Esq. merchant, Leith, to Mrs Agnes Biackie, widow of Ralph Hardie, Esq. 
writer, Edinburgh.—At Edinburgh, on the 26th, by the Rev Henry Grey, of the 
New North Church, Sir Alexander Ramsay, of Balmain, Bart. M.I’. to Miss Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of the Llon. William Maule, of Panmure, M.P.—At Edin- 
burgh, on the 27th, by the Rev. R.Q. Shannon, James Rutherford, Esq. writer to the 
Signet, to Miss Susanna Hardeastle, of Haughton, daughter of the deceased Mi- | 
ehael Hardcastle, Esq. in the County of Durham.—On the 10th, at Northop, by the 
hon. and Rev. George Neville, the Kev. John Husband, Fellow of Magdatene Col- 
lege,Cambridge, to Miss Charlotte, youngest daughter of the late Edward Jones, 
sq. of Wepre, in the County of Fiint—At Richmond, Surrey, Thos. Arthur Stone, 
Esy. of Argvil-street, to Miss Frances Maria, eldest dauchter of the Rev. Kobert 
Gream, of Kichmone.—On the 17th, at Darrow Church,in the King’s County, Jobn 
Ffolliott, of Hollybraok, in the County of Sligo, Esq. and of Lickbiil-house, in the 
Connty of Worcester, to Miss Maria, second daughterof the late Herbert Rawson 
Stepney, of Durrow, in the King’s County, Esqg.—At. St. George’s Church, Hanover 
square, by the Rev. William Dodson, Join Dodson, of Doctors’ Commons, Fsq. 
I. L. D. MM. P. to Miss Pearson, eldest daughter of Dr. Pearson, of George-street, 


tlanever Sucre. 
DIED. 

Qa the 12thof Mary. on his retarn from Tudia, William, the eldest son of William 
Fairlie. Esq. Portland Crescent, London.—At Sidmouth, on the I1th Dec. Jane, | 
youngest daughter of the late Charles Hope, Esq. Commissioner of the Navy.— | 
At Edinburgh, on the 12th, Mrs. L. F. Kennedy, relict of Lieutenan -Colonel Ken- 

ecr, of the 19th Light Dragoons.—At ber father’s house, Leith Links, on the 15th, | 
aged =" years, Miss Pbiledelphia Jameson, eldest daaghter of John Jameson, Ksq. 





circle of friends —On the 23d, Mrs. Jane Fleming, relict of William Scott, Esq. 
formeris of the Island of Madeira.—At Madras, in the beginning of Augast last, in 


‘he earir flower of his life, the Hon. William Montague Doogias Houne, second | prising a narrative of a tour pe! ’ ac , * A. 
een of the Night Hon. the Ear! of Home. Mr. Home was formerly an Officer in the | from the Presideot of the United States for the purpose of ascertaining, for the | va, and Mr. J. D. 


Guards, and. irom the late redaction, rather than remain anemployed at home, apon | ase of the government, the actaal state of the Tudian tribes in the country. 
cuying the difference, accepted a hieutenancy in his Majesty’s 41st Kegiment of | 


| me yesterday ; and do own to you now that the exercise has affurded me pleasure. 


| you have enriched them. 


To Mr. Charles M. Peat, 
I have examined the pack of Geographical Conversation Cards, you left with 


An acquaintance with the planet on which we dweil, is a very important part of 
our education. I view Geography asone of the most useful, agreeable, and certain 
of the sciences. All expedients to facilitate the acquisition of such knowledge, 
deserve encouragement. 

I consider your twenty-six cards of Questions andanswers, and your twenty-six 
more of explanatory figures and maps, as exceedingly well calculated to afford 
young personselementary ideas, and to initiate them into the rudiments of the study. 

You bave made a good selection of lessons; and they are the more valuable on 
account of the geometrical definitions and astronomical explanations with which 


As they are so well adapted to the author’s olject, I hope they may be exten- 
sively employed io families and schools. : : : 
No person wisbes more success to your well-directed ingenuity than 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
Nov. 30. 


~ R. BELL, 


| 

EGS to inform his friends and the public,that he has re opened the EXCHANGE | 

B COFFEE HOUSE, corner Pine and Nassau-streets, where bis Larder is fur- 

nished with the choicest viands ef the season, aud his Cellar stocked with the best 

liquors. . 4 | 

“ B. Steaks, Chops, &c. at the shortest notice. Suppers prepared for private | 
parties. Am ORDINARY every day at 2 o'clock. Noy. 9 


OF ~NEW BOOKS. 














New-York, 26th November, 1322. 


——— —_-—— 











bert Southey. " . ‘“ 
A REPORT to the Secretary of War of the United States on Indian affairs, com- 


—Qy hb Nov. Dr. Heuderson, of Westertown, deeply regretted Ly a numerous | Ayweeg nem of Henry Kirke White, Vol. 8, with additions to his memoirs by Ro- | 
| 


trated by a wap of the United States, and a correct portrait of a Pawnee Indian. 


+ cet, and was, as descendant from his father, an immediate branch of one ot the | By the Rev. Jedediah Morse, D. D 


dest, and fur long the mast powerful family of fhe south of Scetiland. Us mother 
r? @angbter of Henry, Duke of Becclengh. 


A new system of Modern Geography, with an appendix, contnining statistical | 


tables, hy Sydney BK. Mersr, NL. A 
Xew-Lork, Det, tt. 


JSMES EASTBURS. 


Uas- | 


LIQUID MAGNESIA. 

OHN B. DODD & CO. have constantly on hand a supply of genuine Liquid Mag- 

nesia, in bottles or from the fountain; Rochelle, Seidlitz,Soda, and Ginger 
Beer Powders, in boxes containing the quantity for making one dozen tumbiers 
each, with printed directions; also a supply cf genuine Drugs and Medicines— 
for sale at 189 Broadway, opposite Jebn-street. 


N.b. Physicians’ Prescriptions and Family Receipts'carefully prepared. 
January 25—4t. 





BY MUNROE & FRANCIS. 
NEW, improved Dictionary for children; or, a Definition Book, for the use 


of Schools. oa a selection of the most important and necessary English ~ 
e 


terms, with plain, simple explanations. By JEDIDAIl KINGSBURY. 

“This work is designed as a simple definition book for children. The object 
being to render those concise and abstract definitions, found in English dictiona- 
ries, intelligible. Whoever has attempted to instruct children b. their help, must 
have perceived that no aefinite idea can be conveyed by them; sarticularly those 
brief compends used in schools. They —— designed, and calculated, only for 
men of reading, able to reflect, compare, and abstract. And the distinct ideas, te 
be obtained by the ignorant, are acquired with too much labour for the impa- 
tience of children. A gentleman of education, lately speaking on the subject, ob- 
served—that he recollected, when a child, asking the meaning of some word, and 
was referred to the dictionary; but found himself equally unable to understand 
the synonymes used in defining—their explanation was as little intelligible,—the 
third reciprocal of the first,—after a long time turning over the leaves, not gainin 
the desired information, he threw aside the book, in disgust; determined he coul 
never learn avy thing from the dictionary. Similar occurrences, in schools, where 
explana:ions are attempted, are so frequent, that the complaint with scholars is 
general—* L do not understand the words any better, now [ have learned the defint- 
tion, than I did before; andif I find the explanation of that, it just says thé sume 
thing again. —To defcut is to frustrate—and to frustrate is to defeat—and I do not 
know either.’ 

This reciprocity and obscurity, though perhaps inevitable in such compends, ren- 
der it obvious that something, better adapted to the capacities of children, shoul@ 
be adopted. Many years’ experience of such necessity has caused the attempt ty 
form this epitome. 

The book contains, it is believed, all important terms, likely to occur in generat 
miscellaneous reading, excepting words in familiar, dumestic use, which are con- 
sidered unnecessary. Low vulgar words are also rejected; obsolete words, an&@ 
technical terms of arts and professions are omitted, with the exception of some 


ew, of law and architecture; which, though they may perhaps, at frst thanght, 
seem less necescary than many othero; are tugurted with rumer explanation than 


terms of more general use; on accuunt of their frequent occurrence in European 
history, and indeed in ail travels, and their being so defined in dictionaries, as to 
be intelligible only to artists, or the learned. 

In some words one mode of illustration is adopted, in others, another; and ab. 
stract terms very generally explained in connexion with some subject, or object, 
already familiar. If a child knew not, from habit, the use of convince, what 
idea could he gain of it, by committing to memory Dr. Johnson’s learned defini« 
tion—“ To force one to acknowledge a contested position?” Children use the 
term force, for wresting things from each other, and puiling each other about,—~ 
and a contest isa quarrel,—and, knowing nothing of acknowledge (to own bein 
the common domestic phrase) if he acquired any idea, it might not be unlike this 
To convince, means to quarrel, and force one from his position, or manner of stand 
ing: but the majority of children would probably chant the definition, undisturb- 
ed by any idea. 

To tell a child to acquiesce is to remain satisfied—aud acquiescence is satisfac. 
tion, content, submission,—would convey a very inadequate idea of the peculiar 
use of acquiesce. Children require actions to be connected with the actor, and 
generally withthe object; therefore the less abstractly we expres. ourselves to 
them, the better, even though an explanation should be less strictly correct. 


| For that reason, the most eleyant, or even the most appropriate terms, have not 


always been sought in defining ; but the shortest, and most familiar, are most com- 
mon of usiig them. Children much more readily comprehend the phrase—quick 
to understand,—than they do—quickness of understanding; hence the formeyv 
mode of expression has been preferred, even in explaining very abstract terms. 

Speak to a child of performing a thing—he knows you mean doing it; but talk 
of the performancr—the moment it becomes abstractéd from the actor, he loses 
the idea of doing—the thread, by which he followed you is broken—the idea is 
confused, or is wholly lost.—Tell bim to molest, is to disturb—le does not form any 
idea ;—but mention—disturb people—of people his perception is clear, and he im- 
mediately reflects how molesting is to aflect them. Superstition and superstitious 
are inthe same way, perfectly synonymous, because he can think on no property, 
abstracted from a subjebt: if, indeed, any one can. 

Many ideas foreign to the mere definition of words, have also been introduced 3 
particularly on the subject of superstitious fancies: judging it immaterial, provi- 
ded useful instruction could be conveyed, whether it most properly belonged to @ 
Spelling-Book, Dictionary, Encyclopedia, Catechism, Scripture. Expositor, or 
lieathen Mythology; the aim being, to comprise the greatest possible atility, in 
the least possible space. Though Johnson and Waiker have been the author’s 
standard, and to preserve the sense of their definition been ever the aim, yet in 
such words as charm, enchant, fascinate, &c. it has appeared unnecessary, if not 
inconsistent with present usage, to be chiefly explicit in their original sense—To 
bewitch ; to influence in some wicked, secret manner.’ The object has rather beep, 
to show children, that though in the multitude of words, that relate to Charms 
Enchantments, Fascinations, Elves, Fairies, Ghosts, Goblins, Sprites, Necroman- 
cies, Witchcraft, &c. &c. care has been taken to notice them as the mere creatures 
of superstitious ignorance, or inventions of poets and fabulists ; believing that in 
no place, can such absurd prejudices be more effectually combated, than in schoo}; 
children usually being disposed to place great faith in what they learn there ; es: 


pecially in that standard of correctness, and court of appeals—the Dictionary !--~ 
Retail price 75 cents. 





ADIES’ CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and ex- 
tensive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cautelo’s corsets, 
and are respecttully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance i. given ds 
usual. Mrs. Cantelo recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerve 
Brace, as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health and comfort to 
the wearer, and is pariicularly recommended forgrowing Misses. 

As the President of the United Staies has granted a patent for this article, the 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 

Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. July 18 
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